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REE RUN 


What's in 
the crystal ball? 


The Hambrecht & Quist Wine Industry 
Forum held in San Francisco, CA, in early 
May included the fourth annual Wine In- 
dustry Financial Survey conducted by 
Deloitte & Touche. While 110 wineries 
responded to the financial survey, 91 pro- 
ducers responded to _ several 
outlook-for-the-future questions. Deloitte 
& Touche report these outlook responses: 


Will the winery price segment case sales 
change in 1991? 

Ninety percent of super premium red 
wine producers predict a sales increase 
and 85% of producers expect an increase in 
super premium whites. Premium red wine 
sales will increase or be flat, said 91% of 
producers, while 83% forecast increased or 
flat sales for premium white wines. An 
increase is predicted by 81% of ultra-pre- 
mium red wine producers, and 75% of 
ultra-premium white wine producers ex- 
pect an increase. Sales of jug red and jug 
white wines will decrease, said 54% of 
producers. 


Will the winery price segment case sales 
change in 1991-1993? 

Sales increases of 7% or greater are pre- 
dicted by 59% of producers of super 
premium and ultra-premium red wines. 
Similar increased sales are expected by 
58% of super premium white producers 
and 54% of ultra-premium white produc- 
ers. Only 46% of premium red producers 
and 33% of premium white producers 
forecast sales increases of 7% or more. Flat 
sales or decreases are predicted by 86% of 
producers of jug red and jug white wines. 


Will winery varietal sales change from 
1990 to 1991? 

Increased Chardonnay sales of 7% or 
greater are predicted by 56% of producers. 
Equal Cabernet Sauvignon sales increases 
are expected by 52% of producers. 
Sauvignon Blancsales should increase, said 
58% of producers, and Red Zinfandel sales 
will grow by 1-6%, predict 42% of produc- 
ers. Pinot Noir sales should increase 4% or 
more, said 63% of producers. Sparkling 
wine sales will grow by 10% or more, 
predict 47% of producers, while 26% ex- 
pect flat sales. Producers forecast flat sales 
for White Zinfandel and other blush wines. 


How will winery varietal sales change 
from 1991 to 1993? 

Increased Chardonnay sales of 10%+ are 
predicted by 60% of producers. Similar 
increases of Cabernet Sauvignon sales are 
expected by 54% of producers. Pinot Noir 
sales will grow by 10%, said 49% of pro- 
ducers. Red Zinfandel sales will increase. 
46%, predict 43% of producers. Sparkling 
wine sales will increase 10% or more, said 
35% of producers, while 35% of producers 
forecast flat sales. Minimal growth is pre- 
dicted forSauvignon Blanc, White Zinfandel, 
and other blush wines. 


Rank the following winery marketing 
tools from first to eighth in importance. 
#1 wine writers; #2 price allowances; #3 
public relations; #4 trade tasting; #5 tast- 
ing room; #6 direct mail; #7 vintner 
association activities; #8 advertising. 


As a percentage of total 1990 acreage in 
production, what winery or grapegrowers 
vineyard acreage will be replanted? 

In 1991, 93% of producers predict that 
10% or less acreage will be replanted. 


Between 1991 and 1993, 65% expect 10% 
Continued on page 42 
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Sunlight into Wine 


A handbook for winegrape canopy management 


e Winegrape canopies and their importance 
e Improving canopy microclimate 
e Economics of canopy management 


Includes 27 contributors from Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States 
covering the following topics: 


¢ Quality assurance in vineyards 
e Canopy management— How to do it 


HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 


Richard Smart, 


Cassegrain Vineyards, Australia 


& Mike Robinson, 


MAF Technology, New Zealand 


¢ Constructing trellis systems 


Only $35.00 plus sales tax (in California) and $3.00 shipping. 
Send order and check to: PWV, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534 


LETTERS 


Dear Editor: 

This letter is not meant to encourage a volley 
of response. Regarding the “education of wine 
spokespersons” comment in the March/ 
April’91-PWV Round Hill report and its sub- 
sequent reference by Daniel Wilson (President, 
Innovative Wine Marketing, Inc.) in the May/ 
June’91-PWV, we only wish to respond witha 
resounding ‘Bravo.’ 

Our role as reporters was to tell the Round 
Hill marketing story and to quote winery 
spokespersons. Arguing the wine writer's po- 
sition was not in order at the time. 

Since it is now, however, here goes: 

The nationally published wine press is not 
writing from a vacuum. Most writers rub 
shoulders with consumers as well as industry 
spokespersons. They are not out to bash the 
industry. They are concerned about wine en- 
thusiasm because that’s how most of themstarted 
writing about wine. 

Tfanything, the U.S. wine writers attempt to 
clarify where confusion exists in the industry. 
If they point out confusion, it’s because it exists. 

Thanks, Dan, for encouraging the wine in- 
dustry to start paying attention to journalist's 
views of their products. Your confidence is 
appreciated. 

Eleanor and Ray Heald 
Contributing Editors-PWV 
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R. Courbin Houchins 


More on labor contracts; 
further decline of the 
law of contracts observed 


This continues the May/June’91 PWV col- 
umn topic of labor contracting issues and 
adds a couple of news items on state laws 
affecting winery /distributor contracts. 


Where’s the monkey? 

According to one popular management 
theory, business administration is a matter 
of off-loading monkeys so they perch on 
someone else’s back. 

Labor contracting offers the advantage 
of putting an entire package of trouble- 
some tasks onto the labor contractor's 
shoulders. The main purpose of this col- 
umn is to note some issues that still have to 
be dealt with by the owner of the grapes. 


Holding the bag 

Most states require that labor contractors 
hold licenses and either post a cash bond or 
obtain a bond from a surety company. 

Attorneys differ on how much informa- 
tion they want their clients to have about 
compliance or noncompliance by labor 
contractors, and you should certainly con- 
sult your legal adviser regarding your own 
procedures. 

Most will agree that at a minimum you 
should examine and take a copy of the 
contractor’s license before entering into the 
labor contract, and to check with the li- 
censing authorities to be sure that it is 
current and that the bond is posted. In 
some states it may be advisable to obtain 
copies of wage payment and withholding 
records from the contractor. 

Dealing with an unlicensed labor contrac- 
tor or one who has allowed his bond or 
worker’s compensation insurance to lapse 
can expose the party obtaining the services to 
liability for unpaid wage and worker's com- 
pensation claims, and to civil penalties. At 
least in California, before making a deal I 
would want to have a certificate of worker's 
compensation insurance with a continuing 
right of notice of cancellation, since the courts 


have permitted a worker’s compensation 
claimant there to recover from the farmer. 
As noted in the previous column, the labor 
contractor's bond is principally to secure 
payment to the workers, and perhaps repay- 
ment to you for any wage advances you may 
make. Statelaw may ormay not permitacrop 
owner to seek payment under the bond for 
default on the labor contract. Note, however, 
that the time period for bond claims can be 
quite short, and if state law requires you to 
reduce your claim tojudgment before collect- 
ing on the bond, you will have to scramble as 
soon as the default occurs. Also, the amount 
of the bond is often set by statute orregulation 
ata figureinadequatetocompensateall claims. 


Compliance issues 

The first compliance question is always: 
Are they really the contractor’s employees? 

If you supervise the workers directly, an 
issue might arise as to whether an employer/ 
employee relationship exists. Have a written 
contract that makes the status and the su- 
pervisory authority clear, and keep a copy of 
ituntil your attorney says it can be discarded. 

The second question is to what extent 
you should monitor contractor’s compli- 
ance with legal requirements. 

Consult your legal adviser before mak- 
ing any effort to discover things that are not 
readily apparent to you, unless state law 
imposes an affirmative duty to do so. On 
the other hand, some items, such as notices 
required to be posted where employees 
can see them, are so obvious that you will 
have knowledge of compliance or non- 
compliance, like it or not. Your procedures 
should cover what action you will take 
when violations are apparent. 


Defacing the law books 

From time to time I rail against the so- 
called franchise laws that distributor lobbies 
are able to write into state commercial con- 
tract law. 

It is a futile protest. I doubt anyone is 
under the misapprehension that they are 
good laws. They are passed solely as a 
benefit to an interest group that is able to 
influence legislators —largely because be- 
ing written into a distribution scheme by 
law, whether or not one adds value to the 
product, makes for enough spare time to 
talk to politicians and the ability to contrib- 
ute to their campaigns. 

This season has produced two new fran- 
chisestates. The good newsisthatthey arenot 
markets that are likely to make or break any 
winery: Arkansas and Montana. The bad 
newsis that each timea legislature enacts one 
of these graffiti in the law, it gives apparent 
legitimacy to a proposal in another state. 
Continued on page 42 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


D.R. Storm, Pie Pe. 


Wine perks for sheepherders 

Work assignments in the high desert plateau 
country of Nevada and Utah over the last 25 years 
have put me in periodic contact with an army of 
Basque sheepherders and their canine helpers. 

The Basques make the best sheepherders and 
they move their wooly flocks on a deliberate 
route from one grassy range to another 
throughout the year. Our winery (Winters 
Winery) received a telephone inquiry from a 
principal of a large sheep operation in Northern 
Nevada. The request was for 400 gallons of red 
table wine (a year’s supply of trail beverage for 
120 sheepherders!) 

During the conversation, I satisfied my curi- 
osity about the wine and gustatory habits of 
Basque sheepherders by learning that: 
¢Wine is furnished gratis by the owner of the 
sheep operation; 
eThe average sheepherder quaffs a hearty 5 


liters of red wine per week; 

¢ Re-provisioning of herders is infrequent and 
the trail diet consists of lamb, ewe milk cheese 
(made on the trail) and sheepherders bread. 

The rugged outdoor life (lots of hiking) and 
the uncomplicated food and wine diet seem to 
maintain the men of mixed Frenchand Spanish 
ancestry in a very healthy condition. I don’t 
think I ever saw a sheepherder that was even 
slightly overweight. 

All of the herding is performed by the dogs, 
but the sheepherder uses a lot of nervous energy 
just worrying about the welfare of his flock and 
that he won’t run out of wine before winter. 
Seems like a great opportunity for the truth- 
seekers on wine, diet and longevity to expand 
their data bank and to give food faddists, diet 
formulators, and trendy restaurant creators 
new ground to plough. 

(P.S. I didn’t get the contract for the 170 
cases of red wine — “Too much oak,” said the 
sheepherders’ appointed wine judge.) 


Rotorooter and beyond; 
Utility maintenance 
services by contract 


When construction of a new winery nears 
completion, the last task of the utility de- 
signer is to prepare an operation and 
maintenance (O&M) manual for use by 


There's something about us 
you should know. 


Richard de los Reyes, John Ciatti, Joseph Ciatti, Jim Carter 
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staff to ensure trouble-free operation and 
performance,and to provide acontinuously- 
updated reference book to help bridge the 
information gap when staff changes occur. 
The manual (usually, in a 3-ring binder 
format), includes descriptions of all sys- 
tems and subsystems, manufacturer's 


recommended maintenance schedule, 


parts lists and usually a reduced scale set of 
record (as-built) drawings. 

Past PWV columns for this department 
have described in detail the use of the 
manuals and how to make the O&M docu- 
ment a dynamic tool for day-to-day 
operations and troubleshooting. 


The problem 

Most wineries large and small are quite 
able to operate their utility systems with 
in-house staff and call upon outside pro- 
fessional help only when specialized 
services are required, i.e. submersible well- 
pump repair/replacement, refrigeration, 
and electrical system malfunctions. 

There is another alternative that has 
emerged in the last decade that seems to 
offer economical, technical assistance to 
wineries with utility systems with above 
average complexity — contract mainte- 
nance services. 

In my experience, new winery sites de- 
veloped in the last five years in major 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is 
the wine industry’s largest, oldest, 
and most comprehensive wine 
brokerage. 


Allow our expert staff 
to assist you in: 
° 
Negotiating custom grape- 
crushing contracts. 


a4 
Procuring premium varietals, 
aged wines, large and small lots. 


o 
Tasting, blending and finishing 
by on-staff enologists. 


Current market analyses, 
assessment of inventories, quality 
evaluation and market value. 


42 Miller Avenue 
Mill Valley, California 9494] 


Ph: 415.388.8301 
Fax: 415.388.0528 
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California wine growing regions, tend to be 
more difficult topographically speaking and 
utility service systems — as a result, become 
more complicated. More pumping (water 
and wastewater) isrequired and much greater 
system reliability is being mandated by re- 
sponsible public agencies, the wineries, and 
certainly neighbors. 

The contemporary mind-set of many 
neighbors manifests itself in less tolerance 
of noise, odor assaults, flooding, and un- 
sightliness, than just five years ago. What 
all this means is that wineries have to 
“tighten up their utility system operation.” 


What can utility maintenance firms do? 

Help for wineries can be as simple as an 
overseeing role which might include a 
highly experienced water system or waste- 
water system operations specialist who 
could work closely with the winery 
maintenance staff personnel to fine-tune 
systems that aren’t necessarily getting 
proper attention. 

More utility management responsibility 
can also be assumed by the maintenance 
services contractor up to and including 
staffing and operation on an annual basis 
or possibly for critical times, such as crush, 
when systems are operating at or near their 
peak design capacity. In summary, the 
three possible categories of service ar- 
rangement are: 
¢ Contract Technical Assistance (Winery 
staff technical guidance, training and aug- 
mentation.) 
¢ Contract Management (Maintenance 
services firm provides staff operators and 
manages all systems under winery’s con- 
trol and administration.) 


¢ Contract Operations (Maintenance ser- 
vices firm assumes full responsibility for 
staffing, management, training and guar- 
antees system performances.) 


Qualifications and organizations 

Service maintenance firms both large 
and small generally draw their personnel 
from a pool of state certified operators 
(water supply and wastewater), who aug- 
ment their regular income as operators of 
municipal facilities by working part-time 
or off- shift periods as a consultant. Other 
highly qualified individuals are drawn 
from the ranks of retired utilities operators. 

If the candidate’s experience is indus- 
trial (other than wineries), some skills in 
the maintenance and proper operation of 
refrigeration and fire protection water 
supply systems may often come along asa 
secondary benefit. 

Many large consulting firms have estab- 


lished operations divisions, which handle 
contract operation and maintenance as- 
signments for large industrial and 
municipal clients. 

Inseeking outside maintenance services 
help, it would be well to have a firm or 
individual that had some knowledge of 
winery production facilities. One such 
firm in the San Francisco Bay Area is Gary 
Phillips & Associates, based in Fairfield, 
CA, tel: 707/422-9955. Phillips has oper- 


ated winery systems in both Napa and 
Sonoma Counties. 
Who Is Available? 

Contact the California Water Pollution 
Control Association, PO 579, Lafayette, 
CA 94549. They sell a bi-annual (1990- 
1991) membership directory for $20.00, 
which contains company names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers of firms 
in the contract operation business with 
branch offices in major US cities. a 
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From Latchford 


A Better Idea. Your fine product de- 
serves the special attention of Latch- 
ford’s Total Packaging Concept (TPC). 


Our sales and technical groups are trained 


to work with you on your total packag- 
ing needs, TPC means having access to 
the latest packaging technology, alterna- 
tive forms of packaging, and quicker re- 
sponse times. TPC also means receiving 
glass, capsules, corks, and other supplies 
in one convenient shipment saving you 
valuable time and money. 


Our Complete Line of Packaging 
Materials Includes: 

¢ Bottles manufactured locally 

© Plastic top stoppers 

¢ Straight wine corks 

@ Tin-coated wine capsules 
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e Wirehoods & champagne corks 

¢ Champagne capsules 

@ PVC heat-shrink material 

e Aluminum & tin-plate closures 

© PET containers 

e Pilfer-proof closures 

Commitment. In business for more 
than 60 years, Latchford has been pro- 
viding quality glass and closures. Our 
containers and packaging materials will 
enhance your product's appeal and help 
to ensure its quality and longevity. As we 
continue to equip our plants with the 
best technology available and develop 
better ideas like our TPC, we look for 
ward to another 60 years of dedicated 
service to the wine industry. For more in- 
formation contact Latchford today, 


LATCHFORD A TOTAL PACKAGE COMPANY 
Los Angeles: P.O. Box 01707, CA 90001, (213) 587-7221 

San Leandro: P.O. Box 5000, CA 94577-0510, (415) 357-0182 
Tampa: 4343 Anchor Plaza Parkway, FL 33634, (813) 884-0000 
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CORK CAPSULE 


TIN/LEAD Capsule 
ALTERNATIVES 

The environmental concerns 
with the continued use of Tin/ 
Lead capsules has produced a 
growing demand for environ- 
mentally sensitive alternatives. 
Lafitte can supply the following 
replacement capsules today: 


100% Pure Tin 
now in production at Bouchage 
Metalique in variety of sizes 
and same Silk Screen decoration 
Capability as conventional 
Tin/Lead capsule. 


PVC 
Ped 
Heat-Shrinkable 
California manufacture in 
“‘Stock’’ colors. 


Polylaminated 
Aluminum 
California production capability 
of ‘“‘Stock”’ colors. Custom 
decorated capsules available 
with lead time. 


Corks 
Corks direct from Lafitte factory 
in Portugal. Inventoried, 
processed, and packaged in 
California facility. 


Sept 


908 Enterprise Way @ Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: 1-800-339-CORK 
Fax: (707) 258-0558 
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IN THE CELLAR 


Jake Lorenzo 


The windows in Chuy’s Burrito Palace were 
steamy. Condensation ran down in rivulets 
and collected in tiny puddles on the sill. The 
smell of frying chorizo filled the air. Like a 
bear after a long hibernation, I shook out of 
my jacket and sat in my stool, Jake’s stool, 
waiting. 

Chuybanged throughtheswinging kitchen 
doors, steaming plate in each hand, didacha- 
cha pirouette, whistling La Bamba, and 
dropped both dishes with a crash when he 
saw me. 

Shock melted from his face as a long, slow 
grin spread from ear to ear. Ignoring the 
brokencrockery,and deftly stepping through 
the eggs, he danced over to the coffee and 
poured two cups. Putting them down in 
frontofme, hereached under thecounterand 
brought up the bottle of Hornitos. A hefty 
shot went into each cup. 

“Four months, amigo,” hesaid, “Ithought 
you were dead.” 

“Sorry, Chuy, I got lost in free America.” 

Chuy nodded, then smiled again. He 
resumed La Bamba and started cleaning up 
the mess, interrupting only to yell in Spanish 
at two complaining customers that if they 
didn’t feel like waiting, then their impatience 
must be genetically linked to the rapidity 
with which their fathers had performed the 
act that conceived them. 

Spanish is such a romantic language. 

Free America was one of my discoveries. I 


had goneto New Orleans for MardiGrasand 


had stayed through Jazz Fest. Of course a lot 
of that had to do with a lovely young south- 
ern belle who found Chuy’s accent 
unbelievably erotic, but Chuy felt that New 
Orleans was the last bastion of tolerance in 
these United States. 

Drinkers are no longer living in the land of 
the free. Not only is ita sin to drink and drive, 
butmerely takingadrinknowcarriesastigma. 

Try to buy a beer at an A’s baseball game. 
Not only do they force fans to miss large 
portions of the game while waiting in long 
lines for a beer, but they insist on humiliating 
you, by forcing you to show ID, no matter 
how old you are. Speaking of humiliation, 
have you seen the poor people who are 
cursed with the smoking habit, jammed into 
thesmoking alcovestrying to watchthegame 
on monitors? 

Heaven protect us from those trying to 


protect us from ourselves. 

New Orleans is drinkers’ heaven on earth. 
It’s the land of drive-through frozen daiqui- 
ris. It's a town where it’s still legal to drinka 
beerin your car. Drinking on thestreetsis fine 
as long as your beverage is in.a to-go-cup. 

InCalifornia, whensomeonehastoomuch 
to drinkand gets a little wild, they can expect 
recriminations from all their friends the next 
day. “Boy did you tie one on. Maybe you 
should go to a de-tox center. How can you 
live with what you did?” 

They completely ignore the fact that, in 
most likelihood, the guilty party doesn’t re- 
member what he did anyway. That’s why a 
New Orleanian will simply say, “You cer- 
tainly enjoyed yourself last night,” or “You 
were having a good time.” 

In New Orleans, every person has equal 
rights. It’sa unique concept. The smoker has 
thesamerightsasa non-smoker. The drinker 
has the same rights as the teetotaler. The 
tourist has the same rights as the locals. (But 
the localsain’taboutto waitin line at K-Paul’s 
when they can eat better, nicer, cheaper, and 
with fine wine at plenty of other restaurants.) 

New Orleans understands the concept of 
voting with your dollars. If they like some- 
thing, they go there and spend money. If 
things don’t live up to their standards, they 
don’t go back, nor do they mourn that busi- 
ness’ demise. 

New Orleans has an attitude that exists 
nowhere else in America. (In fact, the only 
other place it ever existed in America was in 
draft boards toward the end of the Viet Nam 
War.) Nothing, absolutely nothing shocks a 
New Orleanian. Nothing you do, say, wear, 
or don’t wear freaks them out. They may 
comment on your style, but they don’t make 
judgements. 

Morethanthat, New Orleansisa town that 
likes itself, and accepts itself for what it is. 
People in New Orleans are loyal. It’s a real 
pleasure to sell wine there. Buyers taste the 
wine, and if they like it, they buy it. They put 
it on their lists and they sell it, year after year. 
They enjoy building relationships with wine 
people. 

Busy, famous chefs love to stand in their 
kitchens tasting wine with you. After work, 
around one or two in the morning, they’re 
more than willing to meet you ina club, hear 
some music, and drink some wine. 

In New Orleans, wine ain’t no crime. 

The time is right for drinkers to revolt. 
Wine drinkers are going to have to lead the 
way. This isa call to arms. I'm tired of telling 
people that wine is the beverage of modera- 
tion. Wineis the beverage that goes best with 
food. If you like to eat and drink, then wine is 
what youshould be drinking. If the wineisso 
good that you just keep drinking bottle after 
bottle, then go ahead on ‘cher’, Jake likes to 
see you having a good time. a 
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CORK EXPERTS 
SHARE RESEARCH 
AT SEMINAR 
SPONSORED BY 
CORK ASSOCIATES [ 


Left: T.H. Lee, Center: Jordi Cata, Cork Associates, Right: Jea 


Cork tastes 


By Jean-Michel Riboulet 
Director, Center for Improvement of Quality in Oenology 
(CEVAQOE) 


Are cork stopper tastes more common today than before? 
Probably not. 

But there has been a change in wines — they are cleaner, more 
technically correct,and more subtle, with less common abnormal 
odors and tastes. This change towards improved mastery of 
wine, coupled with the increase in the average consumer's 
knowledge, leads toa finer perception of flavor defects, whatever 
their origins. 

Any modification in aroma or taste, or any pronounced char- 
acteristic of the wine will be perceived as a defect. This is the case 
with so-called cork stopper tastes. The higher the price on the 
bottle of wine, the less defects a consumer expects to encounter. 

Given this background, how can we achieve better results from 
corks, with regard to aromatic inertness? 

Indeed, cork has not one, but several types of tastes, organolep- 
ticnuances,and appearance. The different tastes include authentic 
stopper; cork-wood; mold; flavors associated with 2,4,6- 
trichloroanisole (2,4,6-TCA); and tastes external to the stopper. 

‘Authentic stopper taste’ is rare and is characterized by a 
potent, rancid, butyric taste which makes the wine undrinkable. 
It derives from the so-called ‘yellow spot’ usually found in cork 
harvested from the foot of trees growing in wet regions. 

Reproduction of this taste in the laboratory with corks affected 
by ‘yellow spot’ has not been reliable. It appears that the level of 
cork degradation comes into play. Pes and Vodret (1971) in 
Sardinia, attributed this type of taste to the growth of a higher 
fungus, Armillaria mellea, on the cork. Whatever the cause, this 
defect is found infrequently. 

Flavor of the cork-wood is more common. Corkis not inert and 
may pass on to winesome elements which influence organoleptic 
characteristics. These flavors may be transitory or they may 
persist. 

If sensory perception does not distinguish between substances 
derived from the cork and original substances from the wine, the 
result is not necessarily negative. So, would it not be possible to 
talk ofa positive, clean, cork-wood contribution to the organolep- 
tic characteristics? 

Rigaud et al. (1984) detected about 50 volatile compounds 


naturally present in cork, the majority of which I have previously 
Continued on page 16 
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Cork taints 


By T.H. Lee & R.F. Simpson 
Australian Wine Research Institute, 
Glen Osmond, SA, Australia 


I would like to discuss the advantages and some of the problems 
associated with cork stoppers. We at the Australian Wine Re- 
search Institute (AWRI) have spent much effort on cork and the 
problems associated with cork, but we still have a lot to learn 
about this interesting natural material. 

I encourage the excellent exchange of technical information 
between the wine industries of the world. We and the consumers 
will all be the losers if this exchange is halted or restricted. 

There appears to be a rather belated recognition by the world 
of wine that we have a serious taint problem witha proportion of 
corks and to a lesser degree with oak. The Australian wine 
industry and the cork suppliers have recognized the cork taint 
problem since the late 1970s and have funded a significant anount 
of research, first at the University of New South Wales in Sydney, 
and more recently at the AWRI in Adelaide. 

Igavesome of the first results of this research at the 1982 annual 
meeting of the American Society for Enology & Viticulture in 
Anaheim, CA. While as an industry we appear to have discov- 
ered the tainting problem during the 1980s, I suspect that it has 
been with the industry since the advent of the cork stopper — the 
earliest paper on gotit de bouchon cited by Dr. Jean-Michel 
Riboulet dates back to 1904. 

In working on the cork taint problem and other taints in wine, the 
AWRI now hasa highly experienced staff, has accumulated sophis- 
ticated instrumentation, and has developed an array of analytical 
techniques to be able to resolve most of the taint problems thrown at 
us. We are generally able to identify the compound responsible for 
the taint and often the source of the taint. 

Taints with oak have beena recent phenomenonand you could 
ask, why mention taints in oak at a seminar on cork? It is because 
people generally associate moldy/musty off-flavors in bottled 
wine with the cork, whereas we have been able to demonstrate 
that in some instances oak is the source of the off-flavor. 

I wish to acknowledge the efforts of my former colleague, 
Professor Graham Fleet and our students Dr. Craig Davis and 
Noelene Daly at the University of New South Wales and, Jasmine 
Vandepeer, and Joe Amon of the AWRI staff in undertaking this 
research over the past decade or more. 


Cork suitable for wine bottle closures is produced from the 
Continued on page 10 
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WRONG! This fermenting must is spoiling. 


In 1990, many wineries had problems with spontaneous 
growth of Lactobacillus in red musts with no SO; added. 
Originating in vineyard or winery, some species of these 
ML bacteria can inhibit yeast fermentation and make 
acetic acid from residual sugar. Within days the sweet, 
acetic wines may be beyond repair. 
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reproduction bark of the cork oak Quercus suber. The cork oak 
grows predominatly in countries near the Mediterranean, with 
Portugal being the major producer of cork and corks. 

Two major problems that we experience with corks are leakage 
and off-flavor or cork taint. We need to solve these problems, 
particularly as the consumer continues to associate a cork with 
quality wine. 

The leakage problem leads to another problem of corrosion of the 
tin/lead capsule, which can often result in a greatly increased lead 
content of the wine in the glass. Large users of cork in the Australian 
industry believe that leakage is not nearly the problem of several 
years ago with improved coatings and.quality control procedures. 

Cork taint in wine is usually detected and recognized as 
such by people in the trade. The consumer, however, does not 
easily recognize the taint. Much to the disappointment of the 
winery concerned, the consumer will probably not buy the 
affected wine again because the particular bottle did not taste 
as good as the last bottle. 

Australian wineries are increasingly resorting to litigation 
when confronted with the supply of tainted corks. Over the past 
decade in Australia we have pursued twoapproaches to minimize 
the problem of cork taint in bottled wine: 

1. We have examined the microbial ecology of cork — this 
approach has been limited obviously to corks after their arrival in 
Australia, so we can tell you little about the microbial ecology of 
cork in the forest and during the production process in Portugal. 

2. We have studied the nature and mechanism of formation of 
the compounds in wine responsible for the off-flavor derived 
from cork. 


Microbial ecology of wine corks 

The microbial ecology of corks refers to the distribution and nature 
of the microflora of wine corks and we have found that itshows great 
variability. Molds are the major microorganisms found on corks 
imported into Australia. The distribution of molds in 25 individual 
corks randomly selected from a bale of 10,000 corks will show great 
variation in the number of molds per cork. 

The molds we have isolated from corks and identified to a 
genus and sometimes to a species level include: the genera 
Penicillium, Trichoderma, Paecilomyces, Cladosporium, Mucor, As- 
pergillus,and Rhizoctonia. Bacteria were largely absent on corks 
except for quite high levels of Bacillus. Yeast genera identified 
included Rhodotorula, Cryptococcus, Saccharomyces and Candida. 

For obvious reasons we have worked with corks after their arrival 
in Australia. However, there are a couple of other microbiological 
points worth mentioning. The English medical researcher Lacey 
showed that the environment, particularly the air, around and in the 
cork factories in northern Portugal is heavily contaminated with 
mold spores, and second, we have shown that the boiling process 
does produce a practically sterile slab of cork. 

Thus our microbiological studies indicate that corks generally 
carry a high load of molds in spore form which can grow rapidly if 
conditions of water activity and temperature are appropriate. Such 
growth may occur at any time during the chain of production, 
transport and storage of the cork, but I suspect that the introduction 
of the transport of cork in sealed containers has not helped. 


Compounds responsible for cork taint 

For more than a decade, the Australian wine industry has 
experienced wines with varying levels of cork taint. That is, the 
proportion of bottles affected is highly variable and the intensity 
of the taint can range from a dulling of the wine to an aroma that 
is intensely musty /moldy. 
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Furthermore, there is great variation between individuals in 
their sensitivity to cork taint. As already indicated, the taint in 
wine is largely detected and recognized by industry personnel, 
wine writers and by judges at wine shows — few bottles are 
returned by consumers. 

Itis very difficult to providea precise estimate of the proportion 
of bottles affected. The Wine Spectator in April, 1990, reported 
therangeat0.5to6%;2% is commonly quoted and often accepted. 
However, I have seen a much higher incidence of taint in batches 
of wine. 

Recently, I tasted 46 bottles of a red wine randomly selected 
from 23 pallets of a single bottling. 10% of the bottles were 
definitively corked and another 10% to 15% had a recognizable 
mushroom-like character. Needless to say, the winemaker was 
not impressed. However I wonder what proportion of these 
affected bottles would be returned by the consumer in the context 
of an enjoyable meal at a restaurant? 


Aroma analysis of wines with ‘cork taint’ 

We have found six compounds that appear to be present at above 
threshold concentration in a range of ‘tainted’ wines and their 
associated corks. They include 2,4,6-trichloroanisole (TCA), 1-octen- 
3-one, 1-octen-3-ol, 2-methyl-isoborneol, geosmin, and guaiacol. 

In the many wines examined, TCA was the major component 
responsible for off-flavor, but the other five compounds were 
considered the majorcause of taintinsome of the wines. Sometimes 
two or more of these compounds appear to be present at above 
threshold concentration. Subsequent examination of a large 
number of wines from many countries by instrumental and 
sensory techniques clearly indicates that TCA isthe mostimportant 
compound responsible for cork taint. 

TCA has the most intense aroma and according to carefully 
conducted sensory tests by Duerr in Switzerland, it is possible to 
detect TCA inred wine atjust over 1-ng/Lor 1-pptor, by analogy, 
one second in 320 centuries. However, 1-octen-3-one, 2- 
methylisoborneol, and geosmin are also unusually aroma-intense 
compounds capable of producing off-flavors at extremely low 
concentration. 

For example, one drop of 1-octen-3-one or about 15 mg, is 
sufficient to contaminate 7,500 litres of wine, based on a concen- 
tration of 200ng/L whichcorresponds to 10X the flavor threshold 
concentration of this compound. 

Although at higher concentration, 1-octen-3-one, 2- 
methylisoborneol, and geosmin are readily distinguishable from 
TCA, at lower concentration, they are capable of causing a 
musty /moldy aroma and of producing a dulled flavor in wine. 

Thus I think that TCA is not the only cause of cork taint. Instead, 
several aroma-intense compounds produced by microflora in con- 
tact with the corkwood or cork cylinders are capable of causing a cork 
taint in bottled wine alone or in conjunction with TCA. 


Microbial transformation of 2,4,6-TCP to 2,4,6-TCA 

Having identified some of the major tainting compounds, the next 
step was to determine the mechanism by which they are formed in 
the cork. Thus we examined the microbial transformation of 2,4,6- 
trichlorophenol or TCP to TCA as previous work ona moldy taint in 
chicken meat had indicated that some molds were able to transform 
chlorophenols to chloroanisoles by the process of methylation. 

Chlorophenols are good biocides and can be detoxified by 
molds through this transformation process. We were also able to 
demonstrate that the hypochlorite bleaching of corks leads to the 
production or, at least, an increase in the content of TCP in corks. 
In the absence of microbial growth after hypochlorite treatment, 
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the TCA content of bleached corks does not 
increase. However, these corks have a 
higher risk of developing a taint. 

We tested the ability of the molds previ- 
ously isolated from corks imported into 
Australia totransformTCPtoTCA ina ‘model 
system’. The model system was granulated 
naturalcorkthathad beensterilizedby gamma 
radiation. The system was inoculated with 
the individual mold isolates and incubated 
with and without added TCP. 
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After the incubation period, the aroma 
of the flasks was assessed, and the content 
of TCP and of TCA in the cork was deter- 
mined by gas chromatography-electron 
capture detection. 

We found that the molds metabolized 
most or all of the TCP (74% to 100%), but the 
production of TCA was variable (0 to 23%). 
Some molds produced a cork taint aroma, 
which correlated in many instances to the 
higher concentration of TCA found in the 
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cork. However, allsixofthetaintcompounds 
detected in the wines previously surveyed 
were also found to be present in the granu- 
lated cork incubated with and without TCP 
and the mold isolates. 

Thus, besides the conversion of TCP to 
TCA, we found thatindividual molds could 
produce off-flavors growing on the cork 
whether TCP was added or not. Thus this 
model system work provides good evi- 
dence that the proposed mechanism of 
formation of these taint compounds is a 
plausible one. However, we believe that it 
is not the only mechanism operating. 


Contamination of corks during shipment 

Another mechanism is the contamina- 
tion of corks during shipment. Cork 
cylinders have a large surface area with 
waxy materials present on the surface and 
thus are capable of absorbing aromas from 
the surrounding air. 

Treatment of corks with paraffins and 
silicone oils to waterproof the cork, and to 
allow easy insertion and extraction from 
the bottle, increases the susceptibility of 
corks to certain aerial taints. 

A good example of aerial contamination 
resulted in the tainting of champagne corks 
during transport to Australia. The corks 
were sealed in polyethylene bags packed 
in cardboard cartons. The cartons at floor 
level in the hold of the ship were contami- 
nated with a fatty residue, and the corks in 
these cartons were badly tainted. 

Analysis by gas chromatography/mass 
spectrometry (GC/MS) ofa grease-affected 
carton revealed a series of alkyl benzenes, 
TCP and 25ug of TCA/g cardboard. The 
same alkyl benzenes and between 1-8 ug of 
TCA/cork were presentin the tainted corks; 
no TCP, however, was detected in the corks. 

Now the detective work: the alkyl ben- 
zenes are residual, unreacted starting 
materials in some commercial detergents, 
and are found as environmental contami- 
nants. On checking with potential 
suppliers, it was found that TCP-based 
fungicides are still available and in use. 

Consequently, it could be deduced that 
the wooden floor of the hold had been 
treated with a detergent and a fungicide. 
Microbialactivity would have transformed 
the TCP to TCA, which would have mi- 
grated to and been absorbed by the corks. 

Thus we believe that the major causes of 
cork taint in Australian wine can be deter- 
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mined fromourworkat AWRI. Therelatively 
large quantity of TCA in some corks, and the 
lackofcomparablequantities of chloroanisoles 
derived from chlorophenol biocides, indi- 
cates that 1) microbial growth on 
hypochlorite-treated corks during shipping, 
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and 2) aerial contamination, are the prime 
causes of cork taint in Australian wine. 


We have detected pentachloroanisole and 
2,3,4,6-tetrachloroanisole in corks, but the 
content of these two compounds has been 
low compared with that of 2,4,6-TCA. 


Chlorophenols present in trace quanti- 
ties throughout the oak forests, even in the 
absence of spraying, can lead to the pro- 
duction of these chloroanisoles. Overall, 
TCA from this source appears secondary 
in our experience but could be expected to 
become more evident if hypochlorite 
bleaching of corks was phased out. 


We have indicated that other off-flavor 
compounds, including geosmin, 2- 
methylisoborneol, and 1-octen-3-one, are 
produced by molds and are capable of 
causing cork taint. Even in the absence of 
hypochlorite, some corks are capable of 
tainting wine and the origin of the taint 
may reach back to the initial processing 
steps; the abundant mold growth on the 
cork slabs after boiling, as shown by our 
studies, would be conducive to the pro- 
duction of volatile off-flavor compounds. 


Techniques to minimize cork taint 

What techniques can minimize cork taint 
and what quality control procedures are be- 
ing applied? Similar to many complex 
problems, there is no easy or simple solution. 
We believe that many changes need to be 
madeincork production and the distribution 
chain from the forest to the bottle neck. 

Improvements need to be made in Portu- 
gal and Spain or at least investigated. There 
are signs that such work may be about to 
happen. However, we believe that the single 
most important improvement that can be 
madeisto prevent mold growthon the corks, 
particularly after processing. 

Most of the molds isolated from corks 
imported into Australia showed moderate 
to strong growth ata temperature between 
10 and 20 C at a water activity of 0.97; 
some of the mold isolates grew at ay, 0.85, 
two isolates at a,, 0.80, and none at 0.75. 
Water activity is a measure of the moisture 
available in a biological system for micro- 
bial growth. 

This is critical information, because con- 
trol of the water activity of corkwood after 
harvesting, during the processing stages, 
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and finally during storage and distribution 
of the corks provides a simple and effective 
means of preventing mold growth. 

A water activity of less than 0.75 in corks 
supplied to the winery satisfies their require- 
ments in most instances. An a,0.75 
corresponds to a moisture level of approxi- 
mately 8% v/v in the cork which is at the 
higher end of that required for good perfor- 
mance with modern corking machines. 


Quality control of corks 

One further objective of AWRI research 
was the development of a test that could 
detect the presence of tainted corks in a 
shipment. Many Australian wineries are 
using variations ofa test procedurein which 
a sample of corks is either soaked in an 
alcohol solution ora neutral white wine for 
a period of time after which the smell of the 
solution or the corks is assessed by experi- 
enced personnel. 

Alternatively, a little water is added to 
the corks and the smell of the humidified 
cork is assessed either after an incubation 
period or almost immediately. 

One drawback of such tests is that the 
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sensitivity of the test will depend on the 
sample size. The sensitivity will also depend 
on whether many corks in the batch are 
tainted at a low level or a few corks at a high 
level. Obviously the tests can be done on a 
composite sample or on individual corks. 
Another approach is to take a headspace 
sample of the bag of corks and analyze for 
the presence of TCA and accompanying 
mold metabolites by GC-MS. Few winer- 
ies havesuchinstrumentationand thesame 


drawback would largely apply. 


Oak as a source of taint in wine 
What about taints from new oak barrels, 
which Australian and American wineries are 
using in large numbers? In recent years, 
AWRyIhas examined several wines that have 
become tainted from contact with oak bar- 
rels. Wehavebeenabletoidentify the tainting 
compounds, but often we can only speculate 
on the source and/or formation of the taint- 
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ing compounds in the oak. 

As with tainted corks, the circumstances 
surrounding the tainting of some of the 
wines by oak barrels have been or are the 
subject of litigation. 

Here are three examples of wines that 
became tainted from contact with new oak 
barrels. Possibly the most serious case of 
oak contamination involved a shipment of 
barrels which was distributed to several 
wineries and affected a considerable vol- 
ume of wine. ‘Some of the winemakers 
involved initially failed to detect the taint 
but on receipt of some of the wines at 
AWKRL, the taint was quickly identified as 
due to chlorophenols. We had previously 
seen a wine strongly contaminated with 
chlorophenols and were able to draw on 
that experience. 

We extracted samples of the wines and 
samples of shavings from headboards and 
staves of the barrels and the aroma com- 
pounds were subjected to GC-MS. We 
identified three chlorophenols in the ex- 
tracts and determined the concentration of 
these chlorophenols in two wines and in 
shavings from the outer surface of staves 
from two of the affected barrels. 

Clearly, the concentration of the 
chlorophenols in the two wines greatly 
exceeded their flavor threshold in water, 
indicating gross contamination. The 
chlorophenols caused a ‘phenolic’, ‘me- 
dicinal’, ‘disinfectant-like’ or ‘plastic’ taint 
in the wine. Once tasted, never forgotten. 

In attempting to determine the source 
of the chlorophenols we can eliminate a 
few obvious sources. 

For example, the content of chlorophenols 
in the shavings is too high for them to be 
derived from naturally-occurring phenol in 
the wood. If this was the case, you would 
expect to see other chlorophenols derived 
from the naturally occurring guaiacol or the 
cresols in oak. 

Wealso know that the chlorophenols are 
major ingredients of commercial fungicides 
and biocides, but the compounds contain- 
ing a higher number of chlorine atoms have 
higher biological activity and are favored in 
such preparations. 

Wealso know that 2,4-dichlorophenol is 
a starting material for the production of 
several biocides including 2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid and 
2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid and its 
presence in a shipping area is possible. 

However, the composition of the 
chlorophenols in the wine and oak shavings 
and, in particular, the ratio of 2,4-DCP to 2,6- 
DCP (ca. 2:1) and the lack of compounds 
containing more than three chlorine atoms is 
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typical of the reaction product of phenol and 
chlorine (or hypochlorite). 

Although the circumstances leading to 
the contamination of the barrels could not 
be determined, the composition of the 
chlorophenols indicated an external source 
consistent with a synthesis from phenol 
and chlorine, where the concentration of 
chlorine was limited and insufficient for 
TCP to become the dominant product. 

We have also seen several wines which 
had an off-flavor reminiscent of cork taintbut 
which had not been in contact with cork. One 
such wine developed the taint during 
maturation in new French oak barrels. 

One vanalysis;” “wel. found); (2- 
methylisoborneol, geosmin, TCA and 
guaiacol, with 2-methylisoborneol and 
geosmin rated the most intense compo- 
nents. But we also detected some 
2,3,4,6-TeCA and PCA indicating that the 
oak wood or barrel had been treated at 
some stage of processing or production 
withachlorophenol-containing wood pre- 
servative. Microbial infection of the barrel 
would be responsible for the off-flavor 
compounds identified. 

A final example was two wines that had 
developeda musty /moldy off-flavor during 
maturation in oak barrels; TCA was the only 
chlorophenolic substance detected in these 
wines. The wines contained 57 and 109 ng/ 
L of TCA, respectively, accounting for the 
readily discernible off-flavor. 

Two possiblesources of the contamination 
can be considered: the barrel may have be- 
comecontaminated either with TCP followed 
by microbial conversion to TCA or by the 
absorption of TCA during shipment as oc- 
curred with the champagne corks. 


Conclusion 

The wine industry is not the only industry 
that suffers from these types of tainting prob- 
lems. The food industry in general also 
suffers serious losses from taints caused by 
chlorophenols and chloroanisoles. 

I would like to acknowledge the contri- 
butions that Maarse’s group at the TNO at 
Zeist, Tanner’s group at Wadenswil, and 
Whitfield’s group at the CSIRO Division of 
Food processing have made in this area. 
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Continued from page 9 
reported. Therefore, it can be concluded 
that the odor of clean cork-wood is due to 
a group of volatile compounds, some of 
which have been identified. The signifi- 
cance of each one is different from an 
organoleptic point of view, despite some- 
times being of fairly high concentration — 
be it of furans (furfural, etc.), phenolic alde- 
hydes (vanillin, etc.), phenols, or fatty acid 
esters. 

loffertwocomments on thesubject of cork- 
wood taste: Quantitatively speaking, this 
migration is never the same, but it is more 
perceptibleinasmall-volume container since 
theconcentrationis higher. Choice of stopper 
also impacts organoleptic qualities: When 
the cork-to-wine contact area increases, as is 
the case with stoppers that have considerable 
perforation, the extraction of aromatic prod- 


Looking Good. 


ucts can only increase. 

A significant form of ‘stopper taste’ is 
that of various bad mold and stagnation 
odors. It is almost certain that these tastes 
are of a microbial nature, but they involve 
a complex mechanism in which several 
species and several substrates (cork, wine, 
etc.) come into play. 

Many studies have been devoted to this 
subject since the beginning of this century. 
Specific studies include those of: Bureau 
(1975), Schaeffer (1976), and the major 
studies of Moreau (1976, 1977, 1978). 

These observations show that many mi- 
croorganisms are encountered alone or in 
groups, bothonthesurface and deep within 
thestoppers. The flora isnotstatic;itevolves 
through time with indigenous species on 
the tree, followed by secondary contami- 
nation, until it reaches the cellar. 

The topic of 2,4,6-TCA clearly cannot be 
avoided. Itis a probable cause of tastes, but 
how often is unknown. We have seen that 
other sources of bad taste exist, and I have 
shown in one study of bad-tasting wines 
that2,4,6-TCA does notnecessarily have to 
be present. 
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Rigaud et al. (1984) showed that 
chloroanisoles and pentachlorophenols 
exist in cork before it is processed. In an 
important work, Maujean et al. (1985) re- 
vealed the role of 2,4,6-TCA formation by 
a species of Penicillium in a champagne 
fermenting unit. In 1978, Tanner postu- 


lated the possible formation of TCA from 


the chlorine used to wash corks. 

To summarize, possible sources of chlo- 
rine may be grouped as follows: 
¢ By contamination of the cork; free atmo- 
sphericchlorine; chlorinated products used 
to treat forests; 

* By contamination of stoppers; chlorine 
used for washing; 

¢ By contamination of the wine; the 
chlorophenols used to treat the wood; the 
chlorine used to disinfect cellars. 

The substance is therefore liable to be 
synthesized either totally from a source of 
chlorine plus a phenolic nucleus, or from 
chlorophenols. 

Since it is known that the proportion of 
corks showing TCA-taint is very small, itis 
clear that this synthesis is not consistent, 
despite chlorination of stoppers. Only a 
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statistical study of the presence or absence 
of TCA in cases of stopper taste, would 
allow its frequency of occurrence to be 
defined, irrespective of its origin. 

How to protect against stopper taste 

Known causes of authenticstopper taste, 
i.e. ‘yellow spot, should be eliminated. 
This may require rejection of the affected 
barks at the bark selection stage. In the 
majority of cases, this is already done. 

What can be done to minimize the taste 
of cork-wood? First of all, the wood should 
beselected carefully, sinceitis clearthat the 
‘flavor migration intensity’ characteristics 
may be associated with the tree and the 
region in which it is grown. This involves 
cork oak, growing conditions, and the cli- 
mate of the region. This selection process is 
one of the points that distinguishes the 
work of cork suppliers. 

However, the key to a decrease in cork- 
wood taste means a return to more 
traditional bark storage practices. For 
mainly economic reasons, the ageing pe- 
riod of cork-wood has gradually decreased 
from two years to one year, six months, or 
even no time at all. 


The ageing of cork-bark is certainly fun- 
damental to the mechanical qualities of 
the stopper, but it also plays an important 
role in the presence of stopper taste. 

Without taking into account the inter- 
vention of molds in the appearance of 
2,4,6-TCA, precautions need to be taken to 
alleviate mold. Such precautions should 
begin in the manufacturing stage, particu- 
larly with regard to cork-wood storage. 
Contact with soil needs to be avoided in 
order to prevent contamination by Strep- 
tomyces and the soil-borne organisms. 

However, it should not be forgotten that 
there is an obligatory stage during the stop- 
per preparation process in which the sheets 
are covered with molds. Greater attention 
must be paid to the stoppers in order that 
they always be in an environment which 
limits the growth of these microorganisms. 

According to Daria Fumiand Colagrande 
(1988), a treatment with dry heatat115 Cfor 
60 minutes has proved effective in killing 
cork microorganisms. Sucha treatment per- 
haps could be applied industrially to 
stoppers. However, I think this would be 
difficult both because of the thermal insulat- 
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ing power of cork and because of the risk of 
a mechanical modification. 

The effect of ionization on the microflora 
has been known since 1901, with the steril- 
ization of culture media by radium gamma 
rays. Since the governmental decree of May 
8, 1970 which regulates its application in 
France, the list of products on which ioniza- 
tion is permitted has been extended. 

Itis mostly a matter of gamma radiation 
emitted by sources such as Cobalt-60 and 
Cesium-137. Marais and Krueger (1975) 
showed that a proportion of the microor- 
ganisms are destroyed with gamma rays 
at a dose of 3 Mrad or 30 KGy. Irradiation 
induces a breakin the DNA chain, leading 
to the destruction of living organisms, 
bacteria, yeasts, and molds. 

Bureau, a researcher in Reims, has 
worked for some years with ionization of 
stoppers by beta radiation (accelerated 
electron emission). Rochard et al. (1988) 
applied doses of beta radiation of 25 KGy 
to champagne stoppers and confirmed the 
action of this ionization on the micro-or- 
ganisms, but without obtaining a 
significant correlation with moldy tastes. 
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WINEMAKING 


These studies invite several comments: 
¢ Microorganisms almost always are 
present on cork stoppers; however, the 
number of viable microorganisms varies 
greatly and must be reduced; 

* Several methods facilitate the destruction of 
all or part of the flora present on stoppers; - 

¢ The medical concept of sterile stoppers: 
does not exist; it is therefore necessary to 


adopttheterm ‘low microorganism count; 


lab s lies, equipment, 
nie oat ¢ The time at which these methods are 


reagents : 
eee applied does not allow elimination of all 
Ay) Cast Seats the moldy tastes since aromatic metabo- 
inoculants 


lites which have already been synthesized 
are not destroyed; 

¢ The cost of ionization treatment must be 
compared with the desired result and the 
actual result obtained. 

Even if the presence of microorganisms 
on the stopper is not always synonymous 
with ‘stopper taste,’ the key word must 
continue to be ‘cleanliness.’ 

How can we protect wines against 2,4,6- 
TCA contamination? It is possible to 
perform traditional stopper washing with- 
out the formation of TCA. It is imperative 
to reduce bath concentrations and the 
number of washes. Replacing chlorine 
washes of stoppers with other methods of 
chemical disinfection reduces the risk of 
TCA formation, but does not entirely 
eliminate it. 
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; One option is to apply a coating on the 
Si H. Vv ) yj stopper. This would be either a total coat- 
; —— ing or a coating on the ends of the stopper 
to create a barrier against taste transmis- 
sion. This logical procedure has attracted 
much interest since the end of the 19th 
century. But the materials used, with vari- 
ous degrees of success, did not start to 
show good results until about 10 years ago. 

However, we should not generalize and 
pretend that all these different coating prod- 
ucts and different methods of application 
have given positive results. Itis necessary for 
the applied films to be adherent, flexible, 
capable of resisting compression, resistant to 
the wine, and to have along life. 

To eliminate chlorine washing, studies 
of chemical disinfection for stoppers have 
brought various methods to the fore, in- 
cluding ethylene oxide. Peroxides also are 
used on cork stoppers. 

Several alkaline-oxidant washing proce- 
dures, based on the idea of combining a 
base and a peroxide, have recently been 
introduced. They first appeared in Swit- 
zerland and Germany, followed by the 
work of Tanner and others thereafter. 

Whatare the general advantages of these 
methods? 
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¢ First, reduction of the risk associated 
with TCA formed in the stopper; 

* Bleaching, which in certain cases is more 
a yellowing effect; 

¢ Disinfection, which is the desired effect. 

I should also mention the action of per- 
oxides on the cork constituents and the 
physical results on cork mechanical char- 
acteristics. Indeed, there is only a short step 
between managed attack and cellular de- 
struction, between cleansing and corrosion. 

The goal is to maintain the integrity of 
the cork material and not alter its com- 
pressibility properties, elastic recoil, and 
adherence. This does not seem to be true 
for all of the procedures employed, since 
some appear to be more aggressive and 
have more effect on the structure of cork. In 
these cases, it seems that there is a modifi- 
cationin the cork-glass contact, with greater 
wettability of the stoppers and an increase 
in the capillarity phenomenon. 

We must also consider that there may be 
residues from the oxidant products, as we 
have seen in work by Fabre in Changins, 
again with differences between the differ- 


ent treatments. 

Therefore, it is possible to use alkaline- 
oxidant treatments, but with care to avoid 
cork breakdown and peroxide interaction 
with wine. In seeking to eliminate one risk, 
it is important not to create another. 

Peroxide washes thus may reduce the 
corky tastes, but they are not synonymous 
with the complete disappearance of stop- 
per taste in the broad sense. 

The so-called ‘dry’ washes are not true 
washes. For some years they have been 
used more, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, by Spanish stopper manufacturers. 
Dry washes involve a double treatment 
which combines an alkaline-oxidant op- 
eration on the surface of the stopper, 
without soaking, then coating the stopper 
with a complex synthetic substance which 
is either colored or colorless. 

Non-washing in the strict sense of the 
term — aimed at introducing a concept of 
the natural, ecological stopper by using 
clean water — does not comply with the 
criteria sought in washing, cleansing, and 
disinfection. 


This is why washing in a sulphurous 
solution or organic acid is nevertheless 
often practiced. The natural concept be- 
comes blurred, particularly when colmated 
stoppers are concerned. By contrast, this 
concept is exactly right for discs used for 
champagne stoppers. 


Conclusion 

It can be confirmed that there is not one, 
but several stopper tastes. A cork wood 
taste is most common. The frequency of 
occurrence of tastes associated with 2,4,6- 
TCA is unknown. 

The aromatic intensity of the tastes var- 
ies. The fragility of wine comes into play, 
but also the extraction of odoriferous sub- 
stances from the stoppers, a feature which 
varies from one wine to another. 

Analytical tasting still remains one of the 
only means for initial definition of the taste 
encountered and its frequency. Deeper 
analysis can at present only be carried out 
onTCA. ‘Marker substances’ that are char- 
acteristic of other tastes have not yet been 
discovered. a 
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MARKETING 


HAMBRECHT & QUIST WINE INDUSTRY FORUM 


Successful brand builders 


“Hambrecht & Quist (H&Q) presented 
four awards to recognize entrepreneurs, 
managers, and their wineries who are 
models of brand building excellence and 
whoare worthemulating,” said John Fisher 
of H&Q at the Hambrecht & Quist Wine 
Industry Forum, in early May in San Fran- 
cisco, CA. 

The four brands have defied gravity in 
flat or falling segments and have created 
new wealth for their owners. They have 
demonstrated high growth in volume or 
F.O.B.s or both — what has come to be 
identified as brand strength. The four brand 
owners shared some of their insights and 
strategies during the H&Q Forum: 


Sam Bronfman, Seagram Classics 
Wine Co.,Barton & Guestier 

Sam Bronfman II received the award for 
his firm’ssuccess with the Barton & Guestier 
(B&G) brand. H&Q thought the awards 
would focus on domestic brands, but found 
this import brand “swimming against the 
tide and doing remarkable things,” said 
Fisher. 

“Barton & Guestier is a phenomenon,” 
noted Fisher. It has grown to be the #1 
French import brand in the U.S. and as the 
category has declined, B&G has increased 
share by 75% in five years. It now holds 
over 10% share of its category. 

Scanner data shows that B&G has an 8% 
share of the Chardonnay marketin the U.S. 
in the $7.50 to $9 price segment and the 
above $15 price point. “This frankly amazed 
us,” said Fisher. “Barton & Guestier is no 
overnight success, buta result of long brand 
building.” 

How has B&G achieved it’s success in 
the U.S. market while the category has 
sharply declined? “The market for im- 
ported table wines from France has 
dramatically declined,” responded 
Bronfman, “losing 2.7 million cases since 
1985. The many reasons include declining 
consumption; the growing quality and 
reputation of wines produced outside 
France,i.e. California, Italy, Australia,South 
America, etc.; and international trade bar- 
riers and higher product costs. 

“The single most important statistic has 
been the decline of the U.S. dollar. The 
value of the U.S. dollar versus the French 
franc peaked in 1985, the year that French 
wines achieved the greatest share of the 
U.S. market. As the dollar weakened 


throughout the late 1980s and into 1990, so 
did French wine imports. The U.S. dollar 
hasactually declined 40% versus the French 
franc since 1985.” 

B&G was founded in 1725 by Daniel 
Guestier and Thomas Barton. The Irishman 
and Frenchman built a large export business 
for French wines. Seagram purchased. the 
brand in 1954. B&G is a negotiant who buys 
finished wine from growers and ‘elevates’ 
the wine through blending and ageing. 

“Asabrand,” said Bronfman, “B&G has 
been able to increase its share to more than 
10% of bottles of appellation controlee wine 
shipped from France to the U.S. In 1991, 
that number will be about one of nine, as 
weexpect the category to decline while our 
shipments grow to almost 500,000 cases.” 

“Many investments have been made at 
the Chateau Magnol in the Haut Medoc, 
including a new bottling line allowing us 
to achieve shelf prices in the $5 to $15 range 
for the majority of B&G wines. 

“All B&G brand marketing for the past 15 
years has consistently conveyed a singular 
message: Fine French wines since 1725.’ This 
consistency is important not only in the mes- 
sagebutinthelevelsofsupportthatthebrand 
has received. We have spent more than $20- 
million since 1980 to advertise and promote 
B&G in the USS. 

“We havealsoemployeda wide range of 
programs to further develop the B&G fran- 
chise. Among these is a brand manager 
living in the U.S. who travels to support 
B&G — conducting tastings and educa- 
tional seminars.” The U.S. is B&G’s top 
market. B&G’s distributors play an impor- 
tant role in its success. 

“Our desire to improve and succeed led 
to the introduction of a line of Bordeux 
varietals in vibrant new packaging in 1990. 
These wines, Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
and Sauvignon Blanc, carry the B&G name 
with eye-catching labels and a competitive 
price position. 

“Our theme in 1991 is ‘innovation within 
tradition.’ Therefore, we’ ve embarked ona 
complete revision of all B&G packaging to 
better reflect our roots in 18th Century 
Bordeaux.” 

In1991, B&G introduced Fondation 1725, 
a proprietary Bordeaux brand which will 
be the firm’s global flagship. The wines are 
Bordeaux blends, Meritage wine; Cabernet 
and Merlot for the red and Sauvignon 
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Blancand Semillon forthe white. The brand 
is being launched with a transnational ad- 
vertising campaign, extensive marketing 
and merchandising. 


Don Carano, Ferrari Carano Winery 

“Great brand builders have a lot incom- 
mon,” announced Fisher. “They have focus,. 
innovation and usually a brand champion. 
Don Carano of Ferrari Carano has built one 
of the most recent phenomenons. Don and 
wife, Rhonda, had the exquisite timing of 
styling a focused Italian heritage brand at the 
take-off of Italian cuisine in the U.S. market. 

“The Caranos had the devotion to qual- 
ity toinvest heavily in fine estate vineyards 
and top winemaking talents. The result is 
abrand which grew 71% in 1990 over 1989! 
Carano has earned our recognition witha 
Brand Builder Award.” 

“In 1978, Rhonda and I bought a 60-acre 
parcel for our second home in Alexander 
Valley in Sonoma County,”recalled Don 
Carano. We are now in business in the 
Alexander Valley, and if one vineyard 
made sense, 11 more made more sense. 
During that period of time, buying vine- 
yards was a big tax benefit. 

“We acquired vineyards and part of our 
success, I believe, is the fact that we do 
have a long-term, 10-year program. We 
are in the sixth year. We buy about 10% of 
our grapes for wine production. Primarily, 
our wines come from our own vineyards 
— as far south as Napa Carneros, on the 
mountain side, in Alexander Valley, and 
Dry Creek Valley. 

“Our whole program was to own the 
vineyards which control the price and 
quality of the grapes. Our concept of 
winemaking is a blending process, as op- 
posed to vineyard designation. 

“We built the winery with that concept. 
We have many different size tanks, many 
small barrels, and barrel cellars to allow han- 
dling of the different clones of Chardonnay 
that come from various vineyards. 

“Our winemaker makes a blend which 
consists of many different elements. Some 
elements that do not make a blend will be 
bulked out so that nothing takes away 
from the blend. The same process is used 
for all our wines. 

“Banks look at us, you know, and say 
*what you are doing doesn’t make sense.’ 
Well, we explain that our underground 
cellar that is near completion and the villa 
we will build next year, are part of our 
overall marketing program. 

“From a marketing and sales standpoint, 
our wines are broadly distributed. We are in 
40 states and five foreign countries—and the 
purpose of that is we will grow. We are at 
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45,000 cases / year now, and our 10-year goal 
will be 100,000 to 110,000 cases. We grow as 
our vineyards mature. We are not buying 
grapes to increase volume or production. 

“We have four varietals, Fume Blanc, 
Chardonnay, Merlot, and Cabernet 
Sauvignon, and their respective reserves. 
Overa period of time, we will hopefully be 
perceived, in the bottle, (which is the most 
important thing, we believe) asa fine ultra- 
premium wine from California. 

“We're very thankful that our wines have 
been as well-received as they have; how- 
ever, we know weare still a young winery. 
Our first release was the 1985 Chardonnay 
in 1987, followed by a Fume the next year, 
and our first Cabernet Sauvignon in 1990. 

“To say we have a successful winery at 
this time, I think, is maybe jumping the 
gun. However, we will continue with our 
10-year program and I can say to those who 
wanttotry this, don’t quit your second job, 
as it’s rather capital intensive on the front 
end.’ Thank you.” 

Chris Kalabokes, 
Cook’s Guild Wineries & Distilleries 

“The success of the Cook’s brand, owned 
by Guild, has truly defied gravity,” said 
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Fisher. “In a category experiencing de- 
cline, there has been brand growth for 
Cook’s. Cook’s shipped over 1.5 million 
casesin 1990, 12% over 1989. Cook’s racked 
up a 25% average compound growth over 
the last five years. We are pleased to recog- 
nize the success of Chris Kalabokes and 
Guild with Cook’s.” 

“The Cook’s Champagne brand was 
founded in St. Louis, MO, in 1859,” said 
Kalabokes. “The Schenley organization ac- 
quired Cook’s and moved it to California, 
and it was purchased by Guild Wineries in 
1971. About 10,000 to 15,000 cases/ year were 
sold by the brand during that period. In the 
early 1980s, major changes occurred to the 
brand and market share increased each year. 

“You have to start with a good product 
designed to appeal to your target audience 
to be successful. I believe this is often ig- 
nored or not given adequate attention. We 
designed an attractive package that, in the 
case of Cook’s Champagne, probably over- 
delivered the message to the consumer. 

“We believe consumers have been at- 
tracted to Cook’s because of the price, 
package, and product, and not necessarily 
in that order. We have been able to enjoy 


certain consumer trends, such as trading 
up from lower-priced products. 

“Advertising plays an important part in 
any effective marketing plan. In the mid- 
1980s we developed a television ad that 
was initially utilized in regional spot ad- 
vertising. In 1988, Cook’s was introduced 
to network TV.” 

A print ad campaign in trade magazines 
is aimed at distributors and retailers for 
off-holiday times, and they’ veadded radio 
advertising. Distributors receive a Cook’s 
brochure, and wire racks support a Cook’s 
display and promotional offer, such as a 
cruise give-away. 

“Image will make or break you,” says 
Kalabokes. “In 1988, we added natural cork 
to the champagne to further identify the 
brand's increasing image to the consumer. 
The*Grand Reserve’ productis finished with 
a 10-year-old brandy dosage. 

“The only champagne selected as a ‘hot’ 
brand in 1990, was Cook’s. InJuly 1990, we 
launched Cook’s Spumanti, and shipped 
nearly 140,000 cases in the first 12 months.” 
They use line extension to broaden con- 
sumer brand awareness. 

“Tnitial response from our distributors 
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West Coast Distributor: 

FRANK STEFANICH 

P.O. Box 77021, San Francisco, CA 94107 
415) 771-1958 FAX: 415-771-1959 __ TEL: (804 
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East Coast Distributor: 

LILIANE RECHT 

Rt. 2, Box 756, Montross, VA 22520 
493-9186 FAX: 804-224-8255 


Scott Labs. 


2220 PINE VIEW WAY 
P.O. BOX 750249 


PETALUMA, CA 94975-0249 


(707) 765-6666 


TELEX 171494 - FAX (707) 765-6674 


SCOTT LABORATORIES INC. 


WINEMAKER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


mu:co'ly-tic en-zymes 
ROHAPECT® VRF — Overcomes the “slimes” 


common after harvest rains. Improves filterability and 
sensory qualities. See also: Beta-glucanase, Scott Labs. 


ROHAPECT® VR Super L — Improves color stability 
of reds and minimizes fining for whites. See also: 
Proteinase, Scott Labs. 


ROHAPECT® BIL - Increases yields from hard-to- 
press grapes. See also: Hemicellulase, Scott Labs. 


ROHAPECT® DSL — Keeps winery controllers at bay. 
Increases free run and clarification. See also: Pectinase, 


ROHAPECT® 7104 — Intensifies the varietal aroma of 
white wines. See also: Glycosidase, Scott Labs. 


SCOTT LABORATORIES LTD. 
950 BROCK ROAD SOUTH 
PICKERING, ONT. 
LIW 2Al, CANADA 
(416) 839-9463 
TELEX 06-981445 - FAX (416) 839-0738 


ROHM TECH INC. 
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about our new 187mL, four-packs has been 
phenomenal. Obviously, the success of 
Sutter Home and Glen Ellen with 187s has 
legitimized this package size. 

“Distributor support is essential. The 
ability to deliver profits to distributors will 
assist this important group in working 
with your retailers. 

“In terms of profitability, you must sup- 
ply product with consistent pricing. If 


E SB2” 


EVOLUTION IN ACTION 


All of these quality features are 
available with the SB2™ at a frac- 
tion of the cost of other bungs made 
of silicone and surprisingly com- 
petitive with the cost of wooden 
bungs. 

The SB2™ is the intelligent 
choice for the winemaker. 


Evolution has always favored the 
efficient. The SB2™ Evolutionary 
Bung brings you all the best 
features of silicone in a very effi- 
cient form. The result is: 


a low, efficient profile 

a tight seal conforming to 
any shape hole 

moisture and chemical 
resistance 

FDA approval - will not affect 
or flavor the sealed product 
years of service without 
material degradation, crack- 
ing or warping 

SAVINGS 


® 1617S. Calif 

For your nearest alifornia 

SE dealer Monrovia, CA 91016 
Contace (818) 359-6480 


market programs area part of your pricing 
strategy, be consistent. Distributors don’t 
like programs that are here and there; they 
are difficult to communicate. 

“The retailer group is also looking for 
profit. Communicate advertising plans. 
That group says that they don’t like to 
build brands, but, in reality, they do. 

“From 1980-81, we produced just around 
40,000 cases, growing through 1990 to 1.4 


CORPORATION Fax ta18) ) 303-6085 


million. In terms of Cook’s market share in 
the U.S., we had a 2.6% share of the spar- 
kling market in 1985. In 1990, we grew to 
17.5%. You do this with good people, ad- 
vertising and pricing support, good 
product and packaging, and promotion. 

‘In June, we introduced varietal wines 
from Cook’s. We know the word ‘reserve’ is 
over-used, but thisis Captain’s Reserve: Cali- 
fornia Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, 
White Zinfandel, and Merlot. Our company 
obviously has to be a participant in the table 
wine market,a market thatis extremely excit- 
ing, filled with new opportunity. 

“The table wine market has its problems 
as well. We wish to take Cook’s to a new 
level. Hopefully it will be well-received as 
we move forward in small markets, care- 
fully testing every bit of the way.” 


Allen Shoup, Stimson Lane, Ltd. 
Columbia Crest Winery 

Allen Shoup, President and CEO of 
Stimson Lane, accepted a Brand Builder 
Award for Columbia Crest. Stimson Lane 
owns Columbia Crest Winery and Cha- 
teau Ste. Michelle in Washington State, 
and Conn Creek and Villa Mt. Eden winer- 
ies in California. 

Columbia Crest grew from its birth in 
1985 to 500,000 cases in five years. From 
one blended varietal white wine to 16 dis- 
tinct varietals, it grew 40% alone in 1990. 

“This performance may speak for the mar- 
keting savvy of Shoup and his team,” said 
Fisher, who called Shoup ‘a great communi- 
cator of his brand’s focus.’ “It may speak for 
the merit of having U.S. Tobacco as a parent, 
who has the financial where-withall. We are 
proud torecognizeShoupand Stimson Lane’s 
accomplishments.” 

“We started the concept of creating Co- 
lumbia Crest Winery,” said Shoup, “witha 
major understanding that I think many 
people in our industry wish they would 
have considered before they got into this 
business: The world didn’t need another 
winery. There are 1,300 wineries in 
America; maybe 20,000 wineries through- 
out the world. Most of those wineries are 
trying to sell to the American market. 

“If you are going to create a winery 
today, clearly you have to give it a reason 
for being. I think distributors and retailers 
are sophisticated enough that it can’t sim- 
ply be contrived. 

“We developed a 2-hour multi-media 
presentation to answer any questions dis- 
tributors would haveasto why they should 
start working on another brand. This de- 
layed the roll-out of our brand. We had to 
convince each distributor that there wasan 
importance to this new winery. 
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Westarted with the fact that we knew a lot 
about the Columbia Valley, which by 1985 
had established itself as a major viticultural 
region producing top-quality wine. 

“Only one major winery was being repre- 
sented by that region, Chateau Ste. Michelle. 
So it begged for another major brand. 

“We have a 450,000-sq. ft. winery in a 
2,000-acre estate vineyard. The barrel room 
has over 11,000 small French oak barrels, 
allowing us to make the kind of 
Chardonnays, Merlots, and Cabernet 
Sauvignons that America wants today. 

“We are convinced, because of the 
uniqueness of the Columbia Valley and 
our enology staff and winemaking facili- 
ties, that we will make top-quality wine. 

“We had also invested, through our 
Chateau Ste. Michelle Winery, ina 40-man 
national sales force. When we were ready 
to introduce Columbia Crest, we had es- 
tablished relationships with 250 
distributors throughout the U.S. We put a 
lot of attention into the wines themselves, 
the grape varieties, packaging, price points, 
promotion, and advertising. 

“We released the five white varieties in 


WHY INNERSTAVE? 


money 


1987. We hired a cosmetic design firm to do 
the labels and won awards on the packag- 
ing. We put all wines in punt bottles and 
did everything we could to communicate 
to the consumer and retailer that this is 
truly a premium product. We waited one 
year after introducing the five whites, and 
then released the Cabernet Sauvignon and 
Merlot. 

“We then went into our advertising cam- 
paign. We went through several successful 
campaigns before our present campaign, 
which we started about 1/2 years ago. 

“We struck up a relationship with Jeff 
Smith, the “Frugal Gourmet,’ because he 
was well-known among fine wine appre- 
ciators. He is a credible person who has a 
Northwest heritage. 

“The Frugal Gourmet believes very 
strongly that wine should be served to the 
masses, thatitshould be priced forthemasses. 
Wefeel he’s exactly the kind of person to help 
us bring wine to the larger population. 

“In 1990, we used both radio and print 
with the Frugal Gourmet. In 1991 we're 
using print only, partly because we want to 
save money, but also because, fortunately, 
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many of our wines are on allocation. 

“We try to integrate everything we doso 
that it works synergistically in terms of 
developing point-of-sale materials, trade 
materials, and displays. 

“This year a display program uses four 
different themes, and a 6-ft. Jeff Smith 
header card. We can’t seem to produce 
enough; every chain that we’ve presented 
these to has wanted them. 

“We are trying to keep the brand fresh 
and interesting, so we are introducing a 
Semillon/Chardonnay. This is a product 
the Australians brought here and we found 
that using the Semillon grapes of Washing- 
ton in the Chardonnay has been very 
successful. One of the by-products of that, 
interestingly enough, is that many people 
believe the brand is still Chardonnay and 
that Semillon is maybe the winemaker or 
something. The Semillon grape is not as 
expensive as Chardonnay so it helps us 
contain the price of the product. 

“Hopefully in a few years I will be talk- 
ing to you about Dry Riesling, because we 
think this could be one of the most exciting 
things happening in our industry.” a 
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= Some wineries install INNERSTAVE” to 
re-new barrel flavors 
= Others install INNERSTAVE" to re-juvenate 
flavorless tanks 
= Every winery using INNERSTAVE” is saving 


If you’re interested in improving oak flavors in 
your wine and saving 75% of the cost of barrels, 
call INNERSTAVE” (707) 996-8781 
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APM, Inc. 


There will be numerous capsule variations 
offered as producers jockey for an advan- 
tage in order to replace tin/lead capsules. 
The following chart gives many of the al- 
ternatives in use or in development: 


Each has other advantages and disad- 
vantages and there are producers who 
promise major upcoming breakthroughs. 
A couple of points might be considered: 
First, the wine industry, in general, and the 
California wine industry, in particular, will 


Material Advantage Disadvantage Cost 

Metallic: 

Tin looks like tin/lead cost 2X-3X cost of 

Tin/Lead 

Aluminum spin-on, work hardens 75% of T/L cost 

one-piece metallic look 

Aluminum metallic look appearance 60% of T/L cost 

pleated 

Polylam pleated durable metallic appearance 75% of T/L cost 

Polylam preform durable metallic two-piece same as T/L 
spins like T/L 

Non-metallic: 

Polyethylene simple, recyclable plastic appearance 50% of T/L cost 

PVC widely used agitates 50% of T/L cost 

environmentalists 

Polystyrene agitates structural problems 60% of T/L cost 
environmentalists 

PET recyclable cost 80% of T/L cost 


APM METALLIKA® capsules 


not lead in the ultimate resolution of the 
environmental issues surrounding pack- 
aging materials. Second, as is usually the 
case, in the long-term, economics will pre- 
vail. That says to us that when lead is 
discontinued (producers to shut down by 
the end of 1993), all of the above materials 
will find application, with perhaps the ex- 
ception of polystyrene. Itis APM’sestimate 
that less than 50% of current tin/lead users 
will switch to tin and that the remainder 
will go to PVC and polyethylene. 

APM can supply capsules in all catego- 
ries, but we are especially pleased to offer 
METALLIKA® shrinkable capsules and 
polyethylene PUSHOVERS®. 

Inquiries to: APM, Inc., 441 Industrial Way, 
Benicia, CA 94510, tel: 1-800/487-7555, fax: 
707/745-0371. 

Please see our ad, page 2. 
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California Glass Co. 

The inevitable demise of a capsule contain- 
ing lead is no surprise in this world so 
aware of environmental and health con- 
cerns. Capsule manufacturers are now 
searching for analternative material which 
will look similar to the traditional tin/lead, 
not cost more and can be applied to the 
bottle using existing winery equipment. 
The ‘right’ alternative must also be easy to 
open. 

California Glass Co. and its manufac- 
turer of high-quality capsules, Eduard 
Watzke of Austria, offer the wine industry 
the latest innovations: 

Pure tinisnow being supplied to several 
wineries. They look and apply the same as 
tin/lead, but the disadvantage is high cost; 
approximately twice that for tin/lead. 

Aluminum samples of spinner-appli- 
cable capsules are now available. Large 
scale production could be available before 
the end of 1991 ata price expected to be 10% 
more than tin/lead. Problems of ‘hard- 
ness’ of the metal are currently being 
overcome with tear strips making the 
opening easier and less likely to provide a 
cut finger from a sharp edge. However, 
there is additional research and develop- 
ment in an endeavor to make the metal 
more pliable so as not to require the tear 
tab. 

Polylux is an aluminum and _ plastic 
laminate. This can be applied with existing 
spinning equipment. It looks very similar 
to tin/lead and will cost about 15% less 
than tin/lead. Samples are available and 
volume production will be available to- 
wards the end of 1991. 

Heat-shrink was previously manufac- 
tured in PVC, but now can be produced in 
polystyrene and PET. The change from 
PVC is due to environmental concerns. 
Prices are about $30 per 1,000 capsules. 
Inquiries to: California Glass Co., 155-98th 
Ave., Oakland, CA 94603, tel: 415/635- 
7700 OR Oregon City, OR, tel: 1-800/ 
326-8971. 

Please see our ad page 34. 


Suppliers in this round-up provided 
the product descriptions. 


PWV assumes no responsibility 
for content or accuracy. 
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Cork & Seal Company 

The newly formed Cork & Seal (CSC) 
Company, a product of the recent merger 
between Cork & Seal of California, Inc., 
and Cebal, Inc., supplys still and sparkling 
wine capsules. All capsules are products of 
France except the polylaminated sparkling 
wine capsules which are manufactured 
locally at CSC. 

For still wine capsules, CSC offers tradi- 
tional tin/lead and several non-lead 
alternatives to replace tin/lead which are 
100% tin, aluminum composite, and PVC. 

The application process for pure tin and 
aluminum composite capsules will not 
differ from that for tin/lead; therefore, no 
capital investment is necessary. In addi- 
tion, the cosmetic appearance of these 
capsules will be identical to the tin/lead. 

Wineries can continue to use the same 
colors, finishes, and decorations. Opening 
the pure tin and the aluminum composite 
capsules with a knife blade, the traditional 
way, will pose no difficulty. The edge left 
after removal of the capsule top will be 
quite safe to handle. 

PVC heat/shrink is the third alternative 
to tin/lead. Wineries can customize PVC 
capsules by opting to have a custom-deco- 
rated aluminum top disc and/or custom 
printing on the capsule’s skirt either by the 
rotogravure or hot stamping process. 

For sparkling wine capsules, CSC offers 
polylam, tin/lead, or pure tin to match any 
colorand fitany bottleshape. Both the skirt 
and top disc of polylam capsules can be 
printed in one, two, or three colors by the 
rotogravure and/or hot stamping process. 
Wineries have a choice between four fin- 
ishes: smooth, pebbled, or embossed with 
a large or small diamond pattern. 

The tin/lead and pure tin capsules are 
decorated by the process of hot stamping, 
embossing, and/or silk screening. 
Inquiries to: Cork & Seal Company, 5425 
Napa-Vallejo Hwy, Vallejo, CA 94589, tel: 
707/257-6481, fax: 707/257-8028. 

Please see our ad, page 24 


Cru Industries 

Cru Industries is the first and only Ameri- 
can producer of tin/lead and tin capsules 
for the U.S. wine industry. To better serve 
the industry’s needs, Cru’s manufacturing 
and sales operations are located in Napa, 
CA. Production began in its 25,000-sq.ft. 
facility in January, 1990. 

Bothtinand tin/lead capsules are formed 
and decorated on Cru’s state-of-the-art 
high-speed line where caps are punched 
from foil raw material at 120 caps /minute. 
The capsules are then side-decorated and 


top embossed at these high speeds with 
custom-designed German silk screening 
equipment. In addition, to enable the pro- 
duction of a diversity of sizes, Cru 
purchased the equipment of the former 
Betts Company in England. 

Capsules are custom manufactured to 
customer’s needs in sizes ranging from 
28.5mm to 32.5mm in diameter and from 


Capsule manufacturing at Cru Industries. 


cludes up to three colors on the side and 
embossing at two levels with highlighting 
onthetop. Any of thecolorscan be matched 
from a sample capsule or from submitted 
color chips. 

Cru, because of its location, offers the 
opportunity for customers to work face-to- 
face with factory sales, production, design, 
coating, and engineering personnel to 
achieve each winery’s design, bottling, and 
delivery needs. 

Inquiries to: Cru Industries, 100 CoombsSt., 
Napa, CA 94559-3941, tel: 707/255-5994, 
fax: 707/255-0972. 

Please see our ad, page 32. 


Enotech Corporation 

Enotech offers two lines of wine capsules: 
lead-free metal capsules and heat-shrink- 
able plastic capsules. 

Metal capsules are of pure tin or wound- 
style polylaminated aluminum. Soon to be 
introduced will be a deep-drawn alumi- 
num alloy capsule. These capsules are 
suitable for spinning on conventional cap- 
sule spinning machines, with optional 
pre-pleating devices (or separate pre- 
pleating machines) for polylaminated 
aluminum capsules. 

Heat-shrinkable plastic capsules are of 
PVC or Polystyrene, with optional tear 
perforation or tear strip. These capsules 
are for use with conventional heat tunnels 
or the new rotary style heat-shrinking 
machines with air-cooling of capsule tops 


to prevent lifting and curling of capsule top 
discs. Rotary heat-shrinking machines also 
feature automatic retraction of thermal 
heads from bottles in case of line stoppage. 
Delivery time for custom imprinted/ 
embossed and color-matched capsules is 
approximately 12 weeks, and the mini- 
mum order quantity is 100,000. Colors can 
be specified from the Pantone and Toyo 
color catalogs, and custom samples with 
imprinting and/or embossing based upon 
customer’s artwork are available. 
Enotech also supplies all types of capsul- 
ing machinery, including capsule 
applicators, spinners, and rotary heat- 
shrinking machines, from semi-automatic 
to fully automatic machines in ratings up 
to 300+ BPM. 
Inquiries to: Enotech Corporation, PO Box 
576, Palo Alto, CA 94302, tel: 415/851-2040, 
fax: 415/851-2034. 
Please see our ad, page 15. 


fp Packaging, Inc. 

Sofacap seamless extruded PVC capsules 
are being supplied to the wine industry by 
fp Packaging. These custom design cap- 
sules can be manufactured in a variety of 
thicknesses from 75 to 120-micron. This 
range allows the supplier to achieve the 
specific results desired by each winery. 

Unlike traditional PVC capsules with a 
metal top disk, Sofacaps are composed of 
an extruded PVC top disk heat-sealed to a 
seamless body, thus assuring the integrity 
of the finished capsule. 

A customer’s design can utilize three 
matte or gloss colors; an extruded base 
color plus two additional printed colors. 
Both side and top printing are available. 

PVC capsules dispense easily either with 
automatic equipment, which fp Packaging 
can supply, or by hand. Nesting is not a 
problem as it can be with tin/lead capsules. 

Because of continuing environmental 
concerns, fp Packaging is working with 
Sofacap on the next generation of shrink- 
able wine capsules — seamless P.E.T. 
Inquiries to: fp Packaging, PO Box881,S.San 
Francisco, CA 94083, tel: 415/472-5400, fax: 
415/871-5950. 


KLR Machines, Inc. 

PVC (Poly Vinyl Chloride) and OPS (Ori- 
ented Poly Sytrene) heat shrink capsules 
manufactured by SANOPLAST are avail- 
able ina wide range of colors, finishes, and 
sizes from KLR Machines. 

SANOPLAST capsules readily accept 
custom printing, embossing, and color 
schemes. Capsules can be provided with 
plain or colored tear tabs, perforations,and 
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plain or embossed top disks. The capsules 
can be given a gloss, satin, flat, or metallic 
finish. 

SANOPLAST also provides heat shrink 
tunnels to ensure correct shrinkage of 
SANOPLAST capsules. Designed for a 
wide throughput range, the proper tunnel 
is available for all applications. 

Inquiries to: KLR Machines, Inc.,350 Morris 
St.#E, Sebastopol, CA 95472, 707 /823-2883 
OR 47 W.Steuben St., Bath, NY 14810 
607/776-4193. 

Please see our ad, page 12. 


Lafitte Cork & Capsule, Inc. 

As the uncertainity in timing for future use 
of tin/lead capsules continues, Lafitte can 
supply the following options today: 

100% tin capsules produced by Lafitte’s 
sister company, Bouchage Metallique are 
ideal for premium wines. No modification 
of spinner or spinner rollers is required for 


Capsules by Lafitte. 
conversion from tin/lead to 100% tin. 

PVC heat-shrinkable capsules are pro- 
duced in Lafitte’s Napa, CA facility inmany 
stock colors for 750mL or 1.5L bottles. 
Custom colors with printing are available. 
A heat tunnel is required on the bottling 
line conveyor to ‘shrink’ capsules to fit 
bottle necks. 

Polystyrene heat-shrinkable capsules 
are also produced at Lafitte, in Napa. 
Lafitte suggests that the Polystyrene al- 
ternative is the least desirable due to a 
high heat sensitivity. 

PET heat-shrinkable capsules are the 
most environmentally sensitive option. 
Final testing for compatibility of inks and 
glues is underway. Production in Napa 
will begin soon and ‘stock’ colors will be 
available. 

Polylaminate seamed capsules are a 
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‘sandwich’ of a thin sheet of polyethylene 
between two aluminum layers which have 
been used many years for sparkling wine. 
To achieve an acceptable appearance, this 
capsule must be made from either suffi- 
cient material thickness or the winery must 
pre-pleat the capsule before entry into the 
spinner. 

All capsules are produced by Lafitte in 
France or Napa, depending upon capsule 
size and volume requirements. 

In the fourth quarter of 1991, Lafitte will 
offer a 100% seamless aluminum capsule 
produced by the ‘drawn’ or ‘punched’ 
method of manufacture similar to tin/lead. 
Aluminum capsules will be ‘environmen- 
tally friendly’ and no modification to 
existing foil spinner or dispenser mechanics 
will be required. Decoration plates/dies 
for tin/lead capsules may be used on this 
new aluminum capsule. Deliveries will 
begin in the second quarter of 1992. 
Inquiries to: Lafitte Cork & Capsule, Inc., 
908 Enterprise Way, Napa, CA 94558, tel: 
707 /258-CORK, 1-800/339-CORK (in Ca- 
lif.), fax: 707/258-0558. 

Please see our ad, page 8. 


Latchford Package Co. 

Latchford Package Company has served 
the wineindustry formorethan 60 years. The 
company offersa complete line of glass bottles 
in all sizes and colors as well as corks, cap- 
sules, plastictopstoppers,aluminum closures, 
and champagne supplies. 

The company’s recent marriage with 
Anchor Glass allows Latchford Package 
Co. to serve wineries locally from one of 
their 21 sales offices located throughout 
the U.S. In the eastern U.S., Saxco Interna- 
tional currently serves as the agent selling 
glass to the wine industry. 

Latchford currently offerstin capsules, PVC 
capsules, and tin/lead capsules. The com- 
pany continues to review and study all 
alternatives as the market begins to swing 
away from tin/lead. Latchford offers a wide 
range of stock capsules and can process your 
order for custom capsules as well. 

In addition, Latchford offers straight 
wine corks. The company’s cork process- 
ing plant in San Leandro, CA continues to 
be modernized with new equipment to 
insure top quality and efficiency. 

The full line of wine products allows 
Latchford Package Co. to offer the Total 
Packaging Concept. 

Inquiries to: Latchford Package Co., 1940 
Fairway Dr., San Leandro, CA 94577, tel: 
415/357-0182 OR 4343 Anchor Plaza Park- 
way, Tampa, FL 33634, tel: 813/884-0000. 
Please see our ad, page 7. 


Pickering Winery Supply 

With suppliers both in Asia and Europe, 
Pickering Winery Supply (PWS) offers 
heatshrinks, both PVC and Polystyrene, 
but reminds customers that these are plas- 
tics which, while they look great when 
applied correctly, can be difficult to re- 
move without teartabs. Disposalisanother 
concern. 

The tin/lead alternative recommended 
by PWS is polylaminates, the same mate- 
rial used in most champagne capsules. 
More environmentally sound, these are 
essentially aluminum sandwiches with 
polyethylene in the middle. Thicker ver- 
sions are coming onto the market now that 
will give them more the heft and ‘feel’ of 
tin/lead. They perform in most respects 
just like tin/lead foils but have one down- 
side: they require pleating before going 
into the spinner. For best performance, a 
separate station with a pneumatic pleater 
which can put one or two pleats is re- 
quired. Another less costly solution is to 
retrofit the existing spinner head with a 
physical pleating device with puts on four 
or five neat pleats before spinning. 

Until the market decides which direc- 
tionit will take, PWS willonly acceptcustom 
orders of either alternative. For those de- 
termined to use pure tin, we do representa 
manufacturer which specializes in ultra 
high-quality small runs at premium prices. 
Inquiries to: Pickering Winery Supply, 
1300-22nd St., San Francisco, CA 94107, tel: 
415/821-2400, fax: 415/821-0811. 

Please see our ad, page 42. 


Ramondin USA, Inc. 
Ramondin USA, Inc. is the direct market- 
ing and sales arm of Ramondin,S.A. based 
in Spain. Ramondin specializes in pure- 
tin capsules for premium wine bottles 
and polylaminated capsules for sparkling 
wine bottles. 

Custom capsules can be manufactured 
in sizes between 28mm to 31mm in top 
diameter and from 40mm to 65mm in 
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length. Any colorcan be matched, whether 
it be froma sample submitted to the factory 
or from a specific Pantone color chip. 

Decoration can include up to two colors on 
the top and three colors on the side of the 
capsules and the top can be embossed or 
plain. Minimum quantities apply on custom 
orders and the lead time is approximately 
three months from the date of order. 

Stock tin capsules are available from the 
Napa, CA warehouse in 28.75 x 50mm size 
and in eight different colors. For wineries 
still interested in using tin/lead capsules, 
they are available on a custom order basis. 
Certain colors in tin/lead will also be avail- 
able forimmediate delivery from our Napa 
warehouse. 

Inquiries to: Ramondin USA, Inc. PO Box 
2266, 830E Latour Ct., Napa, CA 94558; tel: 
707 /944-2277; fax: 707/257-1408. 

Please see our ad page 13. 


R.L.S. Equipment Co., Inc. 

All-tin capsules are available in sizes from 
28 to 32mm in various colors. Orders for 
custom capsules willrequire approximately 
four to six weeks for delivery after ap- 
proval of sample, with minimum orders of 


Automatic 
Centrifugal 
dry cake 
discharge 


Horizontal Screens 


Large bottom 
opening 


QD criveiter COMPA 


In U.S.A.: PO. Box 162, Lewiston, NY. FAX: (416) 374-2930 
In Canada: 6935 Oakwood Drive, Niagara Falls Ph. (416) 357-2930/358-5202 


20,000. Custom capsules can be purchased 
in multiple colors in any length or width 
with a logo embossed on top. 

PVC heat-shrink capsules are available 
from stockin brilliant or matte finish forthe 
750mL bottle. Custom orders for PVC 
capsules will require betwen eight and ten 
weeks for delivery after approvalofsample. 
Inquiries to: RLS Equipment Co., Inc., PO 
Box 282, Egg Harbor City, NJ 08215; tel: 
609/965-0074, fax: 609/965-2509 or RLS 
West, Inc., Napa, CA, tel: 1-800/527-0197. 
Please see our ad page 41. 


Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

Heat-shrink, polylaminate, tin/lead, and all- 
tin wine capsules are available from Scott 
Laboratories, Inc. Aluminum and 
polylaminate capsules for champagne are 
also available. 

Heat-shrink capsules are available in PVC 
and OPS (oriented polystyrene). Scott cur- 
rently stocks capsules to fit standard 750mL 
bottles in colors of gold, red, and green. For 
custom orders, Scott can provide heat-shrink 
capsules in up to eight colors. 

Tin/lead capsules are stocked in the col- 
ors: black, blue, creme, dark green, light 


matte green, yellow, white, maroon, me- 
tallic flor red, transparent gold, opaque 
gold, and silver. 

All-tin capsules are stocked in the colors: 
black, maroon, creme,and transparent gold. 
In the near future, these inventories will be 


supplemented by opaque gold, yellow, 


metallic flor red, and silver. 

Both all-tin and tin/lead capsules gener- 
ally require 12 weeks to process and ship 
(depending upon the season). Delivery 
will be confirmed at the time of order. 

Custom embossing and printing (in- 
cluding indexed printing) are available for 
all-tin and tin/lead. Capsules may be ring 
or ‘pip’ separated. 

Champagne capsules are available in 
aluminum and polylaminate. Capsule 
bodies may be printed in up to six colors 
and raised embossed lettering is available. 
Scoop necks may be provided at nominal 
upcharge. All champagne capsule orders 
are custom. 

Inquiries to: Scott Laboratories, Inc., PO Box 
750249, Petaluma, CA 94975, tel: 707/765- 
6666, fax: 707/765-6674, OR in Canada, tel: 
416/839-9463, fax: 416/839-0738. 

Please see our ad, pages 19,21. 


OMESS SPADONI D.E. FILTERS 


Advanced technology at an affordable cost!! 


Stainless steel dosing 
pump and motor 


Unit 
completely 
made in 
stainless 


A 
NY 


On the West Coast contact: 
Franco Marannano 
591 Cement Hill Rd. 


Fairfield, CA 94533 
Ph. (707) 4259264/ | 


“A Handbook 
For 
Must And Wine 


A cookbook approach to every- 


day analysis, to be used in the lab. 

A valuable book, and one your 
lab library should not be without, 
and for ... Only $24.95 ... 


Large Print, Numbered Steps, 

Reagent “Recipes”, Simplified 

Calculations, Concise Theory 

and Interpretations, Safety in 

the Laboratory, and Basic 

Winemaking Procedures. 
PHONE OR WRITE FOR DETAILS: 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS SYSTEM 

P.O. BOX 553 

MIDLAND, TX 79702-0553 


PHONE: (915) 684-5886 
FAX: (915) 682-7456 
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Buck, Angelo and Bob Sangiacomo 


Sangiacomo Vineyards 
offers varied grape flavors 


By Julie Morrison 


Sangiacomo Vineyards, one of the largest 
vineyard operations in northern Califor- 
nia, offers winemakers a diversity of grape 
flavors due to the varying microclimates, 
soil types, varietals, and clonal selections 
of their 1,045 acres of vineyards. 

A family business based in the Carneros 
region just south of the town of Sonoma, 
Sangiacomo Vineyards is managed by broth- 
ers Angelo, Bob, Buck, and sister Lorraine 
Sangiacomo. All three brothers completed 
degrees in pomology and viticulture at the 
University of California, Davis. 
Agricultural roots 

The Sangiacomo family began farming 
fruit trees in Carneros in 1927, and eventu- 
ally became the largest pear growers in 
Sonoma County. In 1969 they planted 130 
acres to grapes, and in the late 1970s began 
converting all orchards to vineyards. To- 
‘day the family cultivates 900 acres of 
Carneros vineyards planted to 
Chardonnay, Pinot noir, and Merlot. 

In 1988, the family expanded their op- 
erations outside the Carneros region, 
purchasing a 45-acre vineyard in the 
Rutherford district of Napa Valley. Due to 
phylloxera, % of the vineyard has been 
replanted to20 acres of CabernetSauvignon 


and 10 acres of Merlot on S04 rootstock. 
The remaining 15 acres was planted to 
Chardonnay on 5BB rootstock in 1988. 

Alsoin1988,Sangiacomo Vineyards and 
Domaine Chandon jointly purchased 300 
acres in the Lakeville region of Sonoma 
County. In 1989, 200 acres was planted to 
Chardonnay and Pinot noir. Two-thirds of 
the grapes are slated for sparkling wine 
production and % for still wine. 

Cultural practices 

Approximately 85% of the family’s vine- 
yards are pruned to a bilateral cordon that 
they feel provides for “an even and consis- 
tent production.” The remaining 15%, the 
early Carneros plantings of Chardonnay in 
the Green Acres and Southern Sonoma 
vineyard blocks, are cane-pruned. 

Drip irrigation is installed on 80% of the 
vineyards. Portions of the Green Acres and 
Home vineyards are not irrigated due to 
deep soils. 

Each irrigated vineyard block is divided 
into numerous subsets that allow for flex- 
ibility of application according to need. 
Sections in the Carneros vineyards with 
shallow soils such as the Haire, Wright, 
and Huichica series, as well as the Cole 
series present in the Napa vineyard, re- 
quire up to 120 gallons/vine per season. 
Deeper soils such as Zamora require 80 


gallons/vine/season. 

A combination of Haire and Clear Lake 
soil series is present in the Lakeville vine- 
yard. The Clear Lake soil is covered by two 
to three feet of alluvial top soil. The vines, 
currently in their second leaf, are planted 
on SO4 and 5BB rootstock spaced 8 x 6 and 
receive 40 gallons/vine in the growing 
season. Irrigation for all vineyards ceases 
three weeks before harvest on shallow soils 
and six weeks for deeper soils. 

Philosophically, the Sangiacomos aim to 
apply just enough water to avoid prema- 
turelossofleaves before full grape maturity. 
“We try to keep the leaves functioning 
right until the grapes reach maturity,” ex- 
plained Angelo. “Before we put in drip in 
1985 onour new Carneros vineyards (Home 
and Catarina), we noticed that some of the 
vines would drop leaves at 21° sugar. We 
also noticed that at the same sugar levels, 
grapes from the vines that had held onto 
their leaves had much better flavors.” 

A 2-wire trellis system was installed on 
75% of the vineyards planted before 1987. 
New plantings have a 4-wire vertical trel- 
lising system to allow shoot-positioning. 

“We like the 4-wire trellis because we get 
good sunlight and better air movement 
and we also have to do less leaf-thinning,” 
said Angelo. 

Roughly 4 of the vineyards are basal leaf- 
thinned. The vines are leaf-pulled on both 
sides beginning in mid-June. Approximately 
10% of the vines receive basal leaf pulling a 
second time to remove regrowth. 

Contrary to the UC Davis recommenda- 
tion of trimming back canes to the twelfth 
node, the Sangiacomos prefer not to trim at 
all. “We don’t hedge our vines,” noted 
Angelo, “because we feel that the few extra 
leaves at the ends of the canes serve to 
enhance the flavors. 

“It would be safer for us to trim the canes 
and avoid the risk of botrytis, butin the end 
we would lose flavors, so we don’t trim 
them. We remove all non-functioning 
leaves in the interior of the canopy and let 
the canes trail in the center of each row.” 

The Sangiacomos apply sulfur to control 
mildew until June 15, after which they use 
Bayleton or Rally in 4-ounce applications. 
They cleanberms with Roundup, discaisles, 
and choose not to use bunch rot sprays. 


Harvest 

The Sangiacomos pride themselves on 
always being able to deliver what they 
promise when promised, particularly dur- 
ing harvest. Built into their operation is a 
sizable cushion of extra grapes, machinery, 
and manpower that offer protection from 
the inevitable pitfalls that wreak havocina 
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grapegrower's life. 

“We always try to have a margin of 
grapes that aren’t committed to the winer- 
ies,” stated Angelo. “This puts us in a 
position where, if the crop falls short, we 
can still fulfill winery requirements. The 
disadvantage is the danger of having un- 
sold grapes, but there has never been a 
problem selling extra grapes. 

“During harvest, all of our crews are out 
in the field ready to start picking at sunrise. 
In 1991 we will try picking 20% of the 
grapes at night. 

“We always have a couple of trucks on 
standby in case one doesn’t get back on 
time. That way we can always deliver our 
grapes on time. Sometimes the standby 
driver will not haul once the whole day. 

“If we have a rush period, we bring in 
extra crews. Most of our regular pickers 
come back every year. We havea seniority 
listand always hire first the people who’ve 
worked for us before. We’ve got some 
pickers who’ve come back for 15 years. 

“We make sure that the pickers under- 
stand what our standards are: no leaves or 
sunburned grapes, and gentle handling. 
Each picker fills a picking box full, then 
stops to remove all leaves or damaged 
fruit, then continues until the box is % full, 
then stops again.” 

For every crew of eight pickers there is a 
supervisor and for every four crews, a field 
boss. 


Long-term relationships 

Relationships between growers and 
vintners can be challenging even in the 
best of years, but the Sangiacomo family 
has succeeded in maintaining open com- 
munication with all winery clients. 

“We always look to the future. We do 
everything we can to maintain our long- 
term relationships and keep our winery 
clients happy,” remarked Angelo. 

“Long-term contracts work well for both 
parties because they even out the good and 
the lesser vintages. We always try to price 
our grapes so that, not only do we get our 
fair share, but the winery makes a profit as 
well. If they do well, we do too.” 

Such ‘long-term’ relationships can as- 
sume different forms. For the Sangiacomos, 
this means three-, five-, and occasionally 
10-year contracts. The contracts allow for 
annual price fluctuations as determined 
by the cost of living, bottle price,and county 
averages. 

About 50% of the Sangiacomo clients 
have a written contract, while others for- 
malize the agreement in a letter or even a 
handshake. Certain wineries even settle 
on the price of grapes after delivery. 
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CARNEROS VINEYARD BLOCKS 


FOUR CORNERS 


# of acres: 45 Chardonnay 
Year planted: 1982 

AXRI & S04 
Clone: Kurtis Chardonnay 
Spacing: 6x10 
Vines per acre: 726 
Soil series: Zamora 


Rootstock: 


KISER RANCH 


# of acres: 120 Chardonnay 

50 Pinot Noir 

20 Merlot 

1974-75 

AXR1 
Chardonnay-unknown 
Pinot Noir-unknown 
Matanzas Creek Merlot \ 
Buena Vista Merlot 
7 x 12/31/2 x 12 
518 & 1,036 
Zamora 

Haire 

Wright, Huich 


Year planted: 
Rootstock: 
Clone: 


Spacing: 
Vines per acre: 
Soil series: 


CATARINA 


# of acres: 
Year planted: 
Rootstock: AXRI & S04 

Clone: Hopland Chardonnay 
Spacing: 6x10 

Vines per acre: 726 

Soil series: Zamora 


110 Chardonnay 
1982-83 


Sangiacomo 
Vineyards 


Si 


SONOMA PALMER RANCH 
# of acres: 42 Chardonnay 
Year planted: 1980 
Rootstock: AXRI 
NAPA Clone: Kurtis Chardonnay 
ROAD Spacing: 6x10 
Vines per acre: 726 
COCEAe Soil series: | Zamora 
Clear Lake 
Huichica 
PALMER 
Bence HOME RANCH 
# of acres: 88 Chardonnay 
42 Pinot Noir 
Year planted: 1982-83 
Rootstock: AXRI 
Clone: Kurtis Chardonnay 
Wente Pinot Noir 
Spacing: 6x10 
Vines per acre: 726 
Soil series: | Zamora 
Wright 
2 
2 
co) 
z 
% 


SS: 


GREEN ACRES 


# of acres: 145 Pinot 
Year planted: 1969-70 
Rootstock: 
Clone: 


Petaluma 


Spacing: 8x12 


Vines per acre: 455 
Zamora 
Haire 


Soil series: 


Novato 


45 Chardonnay 


AXR1 & St. George 
Martini Pinot Noir 
Old Wente Chardonnay 
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Noir 


SOUTHERN 
SONOMA 


SOUTHE 


# of acres: 


Year planted: 
Rootstock: 
Clone: 


San Francisco 


Pacitic Ocean 
Spacing: 
Vines per acr 
Soil series: 


San 
Francisco 


RN SONOMA 


105 Chardonnay 
70 Pinot Noir 
11 Merlot 
1974 
AXR1 & S04 
Sees Chardonnay 
Sees Pinot Noir 
Phelps Merlot 
8x12 

e: 455 
Zamora 
Haire 


Carneros connection 

While Sangiacomo Vineyards cultivates 
four varietals (Chardonnay, Pinot noir, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Merlot) in three 
distinct locations (Carneros, Napa, and 
Lakeville), the Sangiacomo name is most 
closely aligned with the Carneros 
viticultural region and primarily with 
Carneros Chardonnay. 

Roughly % of the Carneros vineyards 
are planted to Chardonnay. Almost / is 
planted to Pinot noir, much of which is 
used for sparkling wine production, and 
31 acres are planted to Merlot. 


While the Carneros fruit may vary slightly 
from block to block, all the grapes exhibit, 
tosome degree, the trademark imposed by 
the regional microclimate. 

Tom Petersen, Winemaker at Chateau 
Souverain, uses Sangiacomo Chardonnay 
from the Four Corners Vineyard to round 
out a Sonoma County Chardonnay. “We 
use Alexander Valley fruit for structure 
and the framework and we use Carneros 
fruit as ornamentation.” 

Dawnine Dyer, Winemaker at Domaine 
Chandon, buys both Chardonnay and Pinot 
noir for sparkling wine because she feels that 
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the Cammeros fruit has a very distinctive char- 
acter. The Pinot noir is “full-bodied, with 
strawberry and cherry notes and is more 
bluish in color,” she says, “while the 
Chardonnay, which she uses for highlights, 
has fruity, pineapple flavors. 

The Merlot, highly regarded and available 
in nominal quantities, is described by 
Winemaker Joel Petersen of Ravenswood as 
“big, rich, round, and very intense. It’s some 
of the best Merlot I purchase.” Audubon, 
Gundlach-Bundschu, Joseph Phelps, and 
Solitude wineries choose to vineyard-desig- 
nate a Sangiacomo Chardonnay. 
Ravenswood produces both a Sangiacomo 
Chardonnay and Merlot, while Richardson 
bottles a Pinot Noir. 

There are seven different Carneros vine- 
yard blocks, each with its own distinct 
flavor nuances. Winemakers choose fruit 
tomatch their taste preferences. Some win- 
eries purchase just one varietal or from 
only oneblock, while others purchase more 
than one varietal or froma variety of blocks. 

There are certain years, for example, 
when Saintsbury buys grapes (Chardonnay 
and/or Pinot noir) from as many as five of 
the seven blocks. A few wineries obtain 
fruit from certain vineyard blocks or rows, 
depending on when the winery first pur- 
chased grapes. 


Green Acres Vineyard 

Green Acres was the first vineyard 
planted (1969), and it has played a pivotal 
role in establishing the Sangiacomo repu- 
tation for quality. Green Acres Chardonnay 
was sold to Domaine Chandon throughout 
the 1970s for sparkling wine production. 
Carneros was still considered a newcomer 
on the wine scene and the character of 
Carneros grapes had yet to be defined. 

After working with the grapes for a few 
vintages, Dawnine Dyer came to the con- 
clusion that Green Acres Chardonnay was 
too intense in flavor for sparkling wine and 
perhaps was better suited for the produc- 
tion of still wine. In 1981 Domaine 
Chandon’s sister company, Simi Winery, 
was prospecting for Chardonnay and pur- 
chased Green Acres grapes. 

David Gravesand Dick Ward ofSaintsbury 
purchased grapes from Green Acres tomake 
their first Chardonnay in 1981. Today, Simi 
and Saintsbury share the Chardonnay ton- 
nage from Green Acres. Chardonnay grapes 
from Green Acres and other blocks make up 
about 25% of Simi’s annual 75,000 cases of 
Chardonnay and more than half of the 
Saintsbury Carneros Chardonnay and 
Saintsbury Reserve Chardonnay. 

“Green Acres has the highest acidity,” 
says Dick Ward of Saintsbury. “In cooler 


years the acid is generally 13 grams/liter 
and in warmer years 10 grams/liter. The 
grapes are rich in extract and havea strong 
lemony character. In cooler years they 
border on grassiness.” 

“It’s a dense, intense, rich wine, some- 
times veering towards being heavy, with 
great mouthfeel,” says Diane Kenworthy, 
Viticulturist at Simi. 

Planted on AXR-1 and St. George 
rootstocks to the Wente Chardonnay clone, 
Green Acres has the lowest yield (2'2tons/ 
acre) of all the Carneros blocks and is 
usually picked last, averaging 120 days 
from set to harvest. 

“The pH tends to be high, around 3.4, 
because of high malic acid (7.5) and the fact 
thatthe grapesare the last to be harvested,” 
reports Ward. 


Catarina Vineyard 

Many winemakers consider Chardonnay 
from the Catarina Vineyard to most closely 
approximate that of Green Acres. The two 
vineyardsare planted side-by-sideand share 
similar soil types. 

The Zamora soilseries,a well-drained clay 
loam approximately four feet deep, runs 
through both blocks. The Haire series, a 
moderately well-drained clay loam up to 
three feet in depth, is present in Green Acres. 

Catarina Vineyard is 13 years younger 
than Green Acres and is planted to the 
Hopland clone. Catarina has tighter spac- 
ing —6 x 10as compared to 8 x 12in Green 
Acres. 

Catarina produces a greater cluster 
weight — % to /-lb. as compared to to /- 
Ib. for Green Acres — and roughly twice 
the yield—5 tons/acreas compared to2”. 
This is due to the fact that the Hopland 
clone is heat-treated and the vine is more 
vigorous. 

Southern Sonoma Vineyard 

Southern Sonoma is one of the larger 
blocks, comprising 186 acres planted in 
1974 to Chardonnay, Pinot noir, and 
Johannisberg Riesling. In 1988/89 the 
Riesling was “I’-budded to Merlot. 

The vineyard is the southernmost of all 
the blocks and generally ripens first. 
Planted on AXR-1 and SO4 to the Sees 
Chardonnay and Phelps Merlot clonal se- 
lections, the vines are spaced 8x 12 and 
tend to be small. 

Southern Sonoma, like the Four Cor- 
ners, Palmer, Catarina, and Home 
vineyards, receives extensive basal leaf 
pulling to increase sunlight penetration 
and reduce the threat of mold and mildew. 

Southern Sonoma Chardonnay, with its 
intensely citric and sometime herbal char- 
acter, is perhaps the most controversial of 


all the blocks, eliciting either strong like or 
dislike from the vintners. 

“SouthernSonoma gives fairly rich wines,” 
says Dick Ward who has purchased South- 
erm Sonoma Chardonnay for seven years. 
“There issometimesa grassiness, but inmost 
yearsthere’saspicy character,almostappley.” 

Working with Southern Sonoma 
Chardonnay has proven to be an impor- 
tant learning experience for Joseph Phelps 
Winemaker Craig Williams. The 
Sangiacomo grapes started out as an ex- 
perimental lot that allowed Williams to try 
different winemaking techniques. 

“We started working with Sangiacomo 
fruit in 1981 and it was our first effort with 
100% barrel fermentation,” hesays. “It was 
alittle bit ofan experiment. I was interested 
in crafting the Chardonnay grape into a 
wine with oaky, rich flavors without the 
bitter tannins. In 1984 we added malolactic 
to increase flavors.” 

Williams has applied this knowledge to 
his slightly more-mainstream Napa Val- 
ley Chardonnay. “Sangiacomo Vineyard 
Chardonnay has influenced how we ap- 
proach our Napa Valley Chardonnay. It 
has helped us understand barrel fermenta- 
tion. Each year we increase the amount of 
barrel fermentation in our Napa Valley 
wine.” Phelps currently produces 4,000 
cases of Sangiacomo Chardonnay and 
15,000 cases of Napa Valley Chardonnay. 
Kiser Ranch 

The Kiser Ranch, the newest Carneros 
block, was purchased from Geyser Peak in 
1986. Planted in 1974 and spaced 7 x12, the 
vines are interplanted on 67 acres in order 
to increase productivity without compro- 
mising quality. 

With the resulting 3.5 x 12 spacing, a 
system of ‘arched canes’(see photo) was 
instituted to open up the fruiting area. 
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Each cane is arched to a height of 12 to 14 
inches and kept in place by a 4-wire trel- 
lising system. 
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The Kiser Ranch is unique among all the 
blocks in that it has a wide variation in soil 
types, including the Zamora, Haire, Wright, 
and Huichica series. Interplanting was 
completed on all of the soil types with the 
exception of Zamora, which is deeper and 
able to ripen a full crop load on the original 
7 x 12 spacing. 

Kiser Chardonnay includes the old and 
the new blocks, the latter having been ‘T’- 
budded in 1987 using budwood from the 
Catarina Vineyard. Kiser fruit is typically 
described as being delicately perfumed 
with apple and spice flavors. 


Grape maturity 

ThedifferentSangiacomoblocksalsoshow 
varying levels of ripeness. “Although sugar 
isimportant,” says Diane Kenworthy of Simi, 
“maturity in each block happens in different 
places. Catarina has a tendency to mature at 
higher sugars than Southern Sonoma. We 
generally pick SouthernSonomaat21.5°-22.5° 
Brix and Catarina at 22.5- 23.5’. 

“At Green Acres we tend to look more 
towards flavor as an indication of matu- 
rity, as the vineyard is very difficult to 
sample. We have noticed though, in years 
when the sugar has reached 23’, that the 


wine has a tendency towards heaviness, 
which we try to avoid.” 


Malolactic and barrel fermentation 
Sangiacomo Carneros Chardonnay works 
well with both barrel and malolactic fermen- 
tation, although there is a wide variation of 
implementation among winemakers. 


Joseph Phelps, Saintsbury, and 
Ravenswood wineries barrel-ferment and 
encourage malolactic on all of the 
Sangiacomo fruit, some in new French oak 
and some in older oak. 


Looking to the future 

With years of viticultural experience, a 
solid reputation, and a stable of steady 
clients, the Sangiacomo family stands well- 
poised to meet the demands of the future. 


Thenew Lakeville plantings dueto yield 
the first crop in 1992, will add a new di- 
mension of grape flavors. As the older 
vineyards reach the 20-year milestone, the 
Sangiacomos look to replant in the next 
decade. “We won't start replanting for a 
few years yet, but when we do, we plan to 
use the same clones so that winemakers 
willbe assured a maximum of continuity,” 
says Angelo. 
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In addition, with over 65% of their acre- 
age planted on AXR-1, they do not lightly 
dismiss the threat of phylloxera. To date, 
there has been no sign of infestation in their 
vineyards, except the Napa block which 
has already been replanted. 

“We are prepared to take immediate 
action at the first sign of a phylloxera infes- 
tation,” says Angelo. “We would interplant 
any vineyard less than 15 years old (ap- 
proximately 50% of Sangiacomo acreage), 
and remove and replant all vines over 15 
years old. We are closely monitoring the 
situation visually and with aerial photos. 
Weare also careful not to move our equip- 
ment off our property.” 

Angelo looks forward to the day when his 
three children will join the family business. 
His son Michael and daughter, Mia, cur- 
rently in college, will begin work within the 
next five years. Stephen,ahighschoolstudent, 
will follow upon completion of college. 


“People ask us every week if we intend 
to build a winery,” says Angelo. “The an- 
swer is no.” Northern California 
winemakers can rest assured of a continu- 
ing supply of Sangiacomo grapes well into 
the future. o 
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Changing face of Napa Co-op 


By Scott Clemens 


In Napa Valley, there is a winery within a 
winery, like a box inside a box. Not only 
does the Napa Valley Cooperative func- 
tion and market under its Bergfeld Winery 
name, but Robert Bergfeld’s 100-year-old 
stone winery is actually contained within 
the co-op’s walls. 


Building around the core 

Historians believe that Bergfeld Winery 
originally was the Peterson Winery, built 
in 1885 by William Peterson. Over the next 
six years, Peterson’s wife and children died, 
phylloxera overtook his vineyards, and, in 
1891, he sold to San Francisco builder, 
Robert Bergfeld. 

Bergfeld’s name was carved into the 
stone over the doorway which is now the 
entrance to the lab. (The lab is surrounded 
by adjoining buildings built to accommo- 
date the winery’s growth.) 

With the winery’s surrounding vine- 
yards destroyed by phylloxera, Bergfeld 
started what remains a co-op tradition of 
sourcing grapes from growers throughout 
Napa Valley. 

Bergfeld Winery closed after the 1906 
earthquake and in 1910 was sold to 
viticulturist Theodore Gier. Gier expanded 
the winery to serve as the base of a 
winemaking operation that stretched as 
far as the Livermore Valley. 

In 1935, a collection of innovative grow- 
ers formed the Napa Valley Cooperative 
and purchased Bergfeld Winery. Over the 
next 50 years, the cooperative rode the ups 
and downs of the wine industry, receiving 
member grapes, crushing them, and sell- 
ing juice and/or bulk wine. 

In the early 1950s, E&J Gallo Winery 
became the largest client, untilittook nearly 
all of the co-op’s production. By 1985, co- 
op management discovered the risk of 
selling all their grapes to one buyer, when 
the Gallo contract expired. Fortunately, 
the co-op negotiated a new contract with 
Gallo. 

- Today, Gallo annually buys 500 tons 
each of Zinfandel, Napa Gamay, and Pe- 
tite Sirah, which is 25% of the co-op’s 
production. But the amount is shrinking. 

“Growers are pulling out Petite Sirah 
and Napa Gamay because the prices are 
not very good,” explains Zeke Oman, Gen- 
eral Manager. “As these varieties are pulled 
out, theamount of tonnage that goes to Gallo 
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Above right: new drain tanks, must 
chiller, and presses. Right: removal of 
old concrete fermenters. 


shrinks. What was in the co-op when the 
contract was signed in 1985 was committed 
to that program.” When those vineyards are 
lost, either to sale, replanting or grafting, they 
are lost to the Gallo program. 

A new era 

The changing relationship with Gallo 
ushered ina new era for the co-op. In 1985, 
under the leadership ofa progressive board 
of directors, a $2-million modernization 
began. 

When winemaker Rick Schuetz joined the 
co-op in 1985, just before the changeover, 
large screw presses were used and fermenta- 
tion took place in concrete tanks. 

“Before we installed tank presses,” re- 
calls Schuetz, “we had to fine a great deal 
of astringency and bitterness out of the 
white wines. Having new state-of-the-art 
equipment made a big difference.” 

A dozen 10-ton drain tanks were in- 
stalled to hold grapes before going to press. 
Also added were: refrigeration; a must 
chiller; jacketed stainless steel fermenta- 
tion tanks with a combined capacity of 
1,000,000 gallons; French and American 
oak barrels; new filters; and a bottling line. 

“Now it’sa winery,” says President, Ken 
Parr. “Before it was a crushing facility.” 

The new equipment streamlined opera- 
tions. Turnaround is facilitated by the 12 
holding tanks. “We can hold 150 tons of 
white grapes before starting to press,” notes 
Schuetz. The winery uses two 60-ton/hr 
Healdsburg destemmers, which Schuetz 
emphasizes are used only as destemmers, 
not crushers. 
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“This is the best place in the county to 
deliver grapes,” says Parr. “There is less 
waiting time. You don’t have trucks tied 
up for hours. I send trucks to other winer- 
ies where I can’t count on that truck 
returning for four or five hours. Whereas 
a truck is usually in and out of here in 15 or 
20 minutes. Turnaround time is important 
at harvest. 

“Td love to have enough marketplace 
here to be able to handle all my grapes. 
Parr sells half of his production to the co- 
op (640 tons in 1990). 

The 1985 modernization also included 
construction of a visitor tasting room. In 
1987, Bergfeld management began laying 
the groundwork for independence by res- 
urrecting their historical Bergfeld brand. 
Recognizing the limited consumer appeal 
of a name like Napa Valley Cooperative, 
the winery board members elected toname 
the facility after Robert Bergfeld, and 
Bergfeld Winery was reborn. 

Acquiring a name 

The improvements in Bergfeld Winery 
attracted Whitbread-North America which 
owned Buckingham Wile Co. Seeking to 
develop their J.Wile & Sons brand, 
Whitbread was searching for a Napa Val- 
ley facility capable of handling large 
production. Bergfeld Winery’s improve- 
ments provided capacity to bottle up to 
500,000 cases/year, if the brand could be 
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built to that level. In the first year, 50,000 
cases of J.Wile were produced. 

The Whitbread agreement allowed 
Bergfeld Winery to reserve 10% of the best 
grapes. These would become the source 
fruit for the new wine which would be 
made ina reserve style. The end product, 
Bergfeld Chardonnay, is barrel-fermented 
in French oak. 

At 8,000 cases/year, the Bergfeld brand 
was first released into national distribution 
channels in late 1990. 

The refurbished winery was producing 
the J.Wile and Bergfeld brands, when 
Whitbread unexpectedly sold Buckingham 
Wile to Hiram Walker/Allied Vinters in 
February, 1990. This gave Hiram Walker’s 
Wine Alliance, whichalready owned Atlas 
Peak and William Hill wineries, owner- 
ship of the J. Wile brand, which didn’t fit in 
with their plans. 

Bergfeld Winery bought the J.Wile label 
in October, 1990 by refinancing aloan based 
on winery collateral. They obtained all 
marketing, sales, and distribution rights to 
that brand, and existing inventories. 
Bergfeld suddenly becamea viable winery 
with two brands and current sales of ap- 
proximately 70,000 cases/ year. 


Making a Napa Valley statement 
Bergfeld Winery has the unique ability 
to contract with 110 growers located 
throughout Napa Valley. “Based on the 
grapes we receive,” says Schuetz, “wecould 
make four very different Napa Valley 
Merlots or Chardonnays without chang- 
ing winemaking techniques. Each vineyard 
is different, even within itself.” 
Schuetz’s familiarity with each of 
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Current releases 
BERGFELD WINERY 
1988 Cabernet Sauvignon 


J. WILE & SONS 

1987 Cabernet Sauvignon 
1989 Chardonnay 

1989 Merlot 

1990 Sauvignon Blanc 
1990 Chenin Blanc 


1989 Chardonnay 
1988 Merlot 
1989 Sauvignon Blanc 


Bergfeld Winery’s supplier vineyards al- 
lows him to make wines that he believes 
have a style unique to Napa Valley. “We 
can blend from many different vineyards 
in many regions to achieve a particular 
style we want.” 

But Schuetz notes that neither J.Wile & 
Sons nor Bergfeld wines are merely a ca- 
sual collection of Napa Valley grapes. 
“There is a very definite character in our 
wines that we strive for. We place indi- 
vidual grapes in the most appropriate spot 
in the wine program. Sometimes it’s in the 
bulk program, or in the J.Wile & Sons 
program, and in a few instances, in the 
Bergfeld program.” 


Guaranteeing quality 

The quality of grapes Bergfeld has to 
work with is much higher than that avail- 
able to the co-op 20 years ago, when co-op 
production was sold primarily in bulk, and 
many saw it as a dumping ground for 
lower-quality grapes. To compete and 
effectively meet the needs of the market- 
place, the co-op’s board members took 
steps to correct that perception and assure 
only top-quality deliveries. 

They passed new by-laws that gave the 
co-op the right to refuse grapes, and to 
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terminate membership based on sub-stan- 
dard quality deliveries. Grower /members 
now sign three-year contracts, which are 
renewable as long as management is satis- 
fied with the quality of grapes delivered. 

“Many growers bring their best fruit 
here now,” reports Schuetz, “because this 
is their winery.” 

There are 110 members and Ken Parr 
would like tosee thatnumberremain stable 
until the Bergfeld and J.Wile & Sons brands 
make enough’ marketplace inroads that 
more members are needed. 

“We're going to be very selective about 
who we let in,” says Parr. “We've had 
applications in the past two years and have 
rejected them for poor quality. The seven- 
member board of directors knows Napa 
Valley very well, so any grapes that come 
herenow have to meet the quality standards 
we want. We’re not taking anybody in just 
to get more tonnage; those days are gone.” 

“We've had a policy since 1984 that the 
first year a grower comes in, there is a one- 
year contract at the winery’s option,” says 
Oman. “It’s a non-member marketing 
agreement. If we're satisfied with the qual- 
ity, the grower can become a member.” 

Growers are paid close to the Napa Val- 
ley average price for grapes (5% under is 
typical). Most growers do not deliver 100% 
of their grapes to Bergfeld Winery. In 1990, 
6,000 tons were crushed. Gallo took about 
25%,and 15% was sold on the open market 
(some of which also may go to Gallo, de- 
pending on their needs). The remaining 
60% is for Bergfeld, J.Wile & Sons, and 
custom crushing for wineries such as Glen 
Ellen Winery. a 
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»> Michigan wines— 
Striving for regional identity 
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St Julian 
Lake Michigan Shore 1989 
Vignoles 
Dry White Table Wine, Barrel Fermented 


Produced and Bottled by St. Julian Wine Co., Inc 
Paw Paw, Michigan U.S.A. Bonded Winery 23 
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LAKE MICHIGAN SHORE APPELATION 


ner of the state, Michigan's grape and wine ae 

industry has existed for more than a century. = 

Yy Today, 15 wineries and about 2,000 acres of 

wine grapes are principally located in the west- 

ern part of the state benefiting from the climatic 
influences of Lake Michigan. 

A secondary and marketing advantage of the JI® 

location is the tourist attraction of the state's ‘ 


summer and winter resorts along Lake Michi- 


gan and the Leelanau and Old Mission PREISAN Adana 
peninsulas, north of Traverse City. ee oe 

Soils of the approved Lake Michigan Shore Cunrdonnay 
American Viticultural Area are quite varied, Barrel Fermented 
particularly in the glacial uplands. Excessive Winery 
vigor is a problem and canopy management ts See 
practiced. In general, the viable vineyard sites — Chambourcin 
throughout the state are described as loamy “ly 
sand with veins of clay or sandy loam with some 
gravel, and are well- to medium-well drained. Mataletakiale 

Because it is subject to the same rules ofall the LAKE MICHIGAN SHORE 
world’s wine producing regions, Michigan's Chardonnay SHARON MILLS 
specific site and cultivar factors interact with rere eneguouanan Mead SPARKLING WINE 
vitcultural practices to produce quality wine Old Mission Peninsula 
grapes. “6 

Economic factors interact to determine the 1983 BRUT 


chances for vineyard success. 
Demand for wine grapes is exceeding the 


ter, 
Contains Sulfites Alcohol 12.5% by Volume 750 ml. 


Cellared and eet ere MILLS WINERY 


supply and several new vineyards have been Sanaa 
planted in the last three years. GRAND 
9 TRAVERSE 
Climatic viability pe one , 
. : a JOHANNISBERG RIESLING 
Michigan’s western shore from the Indi- OLD page C NNAY 
ana border to Fennville is climatically 


influenced by Lake Michigan. In early 
spring, cool winds from the Lake retard 
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budbreak until the danger of spring frost 
has passed. 

The opposite effect occurs in late fall 
whenthe prevailing winds provide warmth 
for the vineyards and extend hang time. In 
sub-zero weather, Lake effect snowfall 
provides natural insulation for vine roots 
and trunks. 

This climate is home for Fenn Valley 
Vineyards, Lemon Creek Winery, Madron 
Lake Hills Winery, St. Julian Wine Com- 
pany, and Tabor Hill Winery. 

The wineries on Leelanau and Old Mis- 
sion peninsulas in the northwest corner of 
the state (Boskydel Vineyard, Chateau 
Grand Traverse, Good Harbor Vineyards, 
Leelanau Limited, and L. Mawby Vine- 
yards) enjoy a number of viticultural 
advantages along with a 200-inch annual 
snowfall. 

Located on the 45th parallel, these vine- 
yards have longer periods of sunlight than 
vineyards further south. The peninsulas 
also experience the moderating effect of 
Lake Michigan, East and West Grand Tra- 
verse Bay, and several other inland lakes. 

‘Early winter storms don’t cause major 
temperature shifts,” claims Bruce Simpson, 
owner/winemaker of Good Harbor Vine- 
yards. 

“Vine damage is not necessarily related to 
sub-zero winter temperatures,” states Doug 
Welsch, winemaker at his family’s Fenn Val- 
ley Vineyards in Fennville. “It’s more related 
to big, rapid temperature shifts.” 

“Hardening off of the previous year’s 
wood is also very important,” adds Jim 
Eschner of Madron Lake Hills Estate in 
Buchanan. 

Compared to the state as a whole, the 
more northerly section has low relative 
humidity, a distinct advantage in control- 
ling fungus diseases. 

Another pocket of viticultural efforts is 
in southeast Michigan, close to the Detroit 
metropolitan area and 60% of the state’s 
population. The Seven Lakes Vineyard is 
located north of Detroit in Fenton. 

Sharon Mills Winery, the only Michigan 
producer specializing in méthode 
champenoise is located west of the city of 
Ann Arbor in southeast Michigan. Grapes 
for their MC Chardonnay and Riesling 
come from the Old Mission Peninsula. 
Sharon Mills occupys a historic grist mill 
with the state’s only operating hydroelec- 
tric generator built by Henry Ford which 
draws tourists travelling to and from vaca- 
tion properties at nearby lakes. 

With a 700-case annual production, Sha- 
ron Mills sells nearly its entire stock from 
the tasting room at $15/bottle for the 


1988 


Lake Michigury St 
CHANCELLOR 


1990 winners of the Michigan State Fair 


Riesling and $20/bottle for the 
Chardonnay. 


Leading with hybrids 

With all the climatic advantages, Michi- 
gan grapevines, with their late budbreak, 
have the disadvantage of a short growing 
season. Some winters are harsh with little 
snowfall, and spring frosts have occurred 
in mid-May and as late as June 10. 

Faced with such adversities, winter- 
hardy French-American hybrids were 
deemed the logical choice for grape culti- 
vars in the late 1960s. St. Julian, Michigan’s 
oldest winery, responded to the height- 
ened interest in drier wines by encouraging 
growers to make extensive plantings of 
French-American hybrids in the 1970s. 

Located in Paw Paw, St. Julian, under the 
direction of David Braganini, produces 
45,000 cases annually. Since 1978, St. Julian 
has become the state’s largest single buyer 
of the hybrid grape varieties Chambourcin, 
Chelois, Cayuga White, deChaunac, 
Marechal Foch, Chancellor Noir, Seyval 
blanc, Vidal blanc, and Vignoles. 

“Vignoles is an interesting wine to sell,” 
Braganini says. “People are unfamiliar 


with it and are surprised to learn how 
comparable it is to a straightforward style 
of Chardonnay. 

“Seyval blanc is our most popular wine. 
We call it Paw Paw Piesporter because we 
make it off-dry.” 

At Tabor Hill Winery, 85% to 90% of the 
production originates from hybrids. How- 
ever,no wineis labeled asa hybrid varietal. 
The winery has been successful with pro- 
prietary names suchas Berrien Ridge White. 

Vidalis the principal hybrid. “Itisa good 
neutral base for blended wines,” 
winemaker Richard Moersch reports. 

On the less optimistic side, Chris Guest, 
owner/winemakeratSeven Lakes Vineyard, 
maintains, “Vidal does not do well in south- 
east Michigan. At one time, it was thought to 
be a promising white variety for the entire 
state. It doesn’t ripen until mid-October. By 
then, we've had one frost. The vine doesn’t 
have time to revitalize, resulting in late set 
during the next growing season. 

“Vignoles is Michigan’s utility grape. It 
offers character that provides interest with 
a spicy flavor.” 

Half of the 2,500-case production at L. 
Mawby Winery in Suttons Bay is Vignoles. 
“My goal is to make the best barrel-fer- 
mented Vignoles possible,” states owner/ 
winemaker Larry Mawby. 

“We can grow very good Chardonnay 
and Pinot noir for méthode champenoise 
sparkling wine. Growing Pinot noir for a 
still table wine is not practical here.” 

Choosing and growing the correct 
French-American hybrid has been a major 
decision for several wineries. “With a five 
to six ton/acre average yield, Vidal and 
Seyval have been our staples,” reports Bob 
Lemon, owner of Lemon Creek Vineyards/ 
Winery in Berrien Springs. 


Success with red hybrids 

While Michigan has experienced success 
with several white hybrid varietals, many 
producers have questioned whether dry 
red wines are viable. Both Fenn Valley 
Vineyards and St. Julian Wine Company 
have met with consumer approval of their 
Chancellor wines. 

In the late 1970s, Lawton Ridge Vine- 
yard, a principal southwest Michigan 
grower, received a shipment of vines from 
a Maryland supplier. Once it started to 
grow, the expected white varietal turned 
out to be Chambourcin. 

“In 1982, we began making very limited 
quantities of Chambourcin from Lawton 
Ridge Vineyard,” states St. Julian’s 
winemaker Chas Catherman. “From our 
experience, we believe that Chambourcin 
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definitely proves that the southwest por- 
tion of Lake Michigan Shore AVA can 
produce a dry red wine with Burgundian 
similarities.” 

Lemon Creek has 11 acres of 
Chambourcin under cultivation and may 
plant more. “We've had good luck grow- 
ing Chambourcin,” contends Lemon 
Creek’s Jeff Lemon. “It’s moderately vig- 
orous and disease-free. “The bunches are 
large, loose clusters that make the control 
of blackrot easier.” 

“We think Chambourcin has real promise 
for southwest Michigan growers,” reports 
Dean Bender,aco-ownerinthe Lawton Ridge 
venture. “The vines are hardier than Pinot 
noir and the wine is comparable with its 
cherry fruit characteristics.” 

With Lemon Creek’s 1989 harvest, St. 
Julian had sufficient Chambourcin grapes 
to produce 849 cases. Sixty percent of the 
wine was fermented on the skins and aged 
in American oak barrels for six months. 
The other 40% was fermented by a thermal 
vinification process. Approximately 63% 
of the thermally vinified portion was aged 
in American oak for nine months while the 
remainder was held in stainless steel until 


blending. Atbottling, the wine hada TA of 
0.70 and 0.25% rs. 

Braganini believes that Chambourcin, 
which is a lighter red than Chancellor has 
excellent promise. “The American con- 
sumer is asking for lighter-styled, soft, dry, 
flavorful red wines,” he maintains. 
“Chambourcin fills the bill.” 


Viability of vinifera 

Because of limited Chardonnay plantings 
within the Lake Michigan Shore AVA, St. 
Julian wasableto release only 80 cases of 1989 
Chardonnay. Grapes were purchased at the 
premium price of $1,500/ton. To make a 
small profit, it must be sold at $14/bottle. 

“It’s impossible to ero vinifera on our 
southeast Michigan site,” Guest contends. 
“Each winter, temperatures in our vine- 
yards are-10 "Fat Jeast once or twice. They 
reach -18 F to -20 Fat least once ey, five 
years. In the last five years, we've had 
minimal snow depth.” 

In 1982, with the intent of 100% vinifera 
production, Jim Eschner started Eschner’s 
Vinifera Vineyards. In 1987, with partners 
Jim Lester and Bernie Lickteig, they started 
Madron Lake Hills Winery near Buchanan 
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witha 5.3-acre vineyard originally planted 
to Chardonnay, White Riesling, and 
Gewurztraminer. Another 15 acres was 
planted in 1988 and 1989. 

“Vines havesurvived winter kill through 
clonal selection, proper rootstock (3309, 5- 
BB,5-C, SO4, 1613-C, 1616-C, and XG), and 
utilizing two to three trunks/vine,” Eschner 
reports. “To date, results with these 
rootstocks have not been very conclusive.” 

While the vines have survived winter 
temperatures of -15 F after the vinewood 
hardened, controlling disease at this high 
humidity site is a distinct problem. In 1989, 
a 30% loss of a White Riesling crop to 
blackrot was a reality. A Japanese beetle 
infestation in summer 1990 wreaked havoc 
on vine leaves. 

Tabor Hill Winery views its 41-acre site 
as a little warmer in summer than the 
Champagne repo of France and similar 
to Chablis. “Every year Chardonnay 
reaches 20 Brix by mid-September,” re- 
ports Moersch. “The later it’s pushed back, 
the greater the chance we have of losing it 
to late-September rains. 

“Although we've been producing a par- 
tially barrel-fermented Chardonnay with 
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the Lake Michigan Shore Appellation, 
we've decided that sparkling wine is the 
way to go.” 

To expand this focus in 1990, Tabor Hill 
produced 1,000 cases of a méthode 
champenoise Pinot noir/ Chardonnay blend 
for a proprietary ‘Grand Mark’ label. The 
Chardonnay was picked at 18 Brixand the 
Pinot noir at 19° Brix. 

The original voice of vinifera in Michi- 
gan is Chateau Grand Traverse owner Ed 
O'Keefe. He has convinced investors to 
add approximately 50 acres to his produc- 
ing 40-acre vinifera estate vineyards on the 
Old Mission Peninsula. 

O’Keefe’s producing acreage includes 
about24-acres Riesling, 10-acresChardonnay, 
4.5-acres Gamay, 1-acre Merlot, and about 2- 
acres of experimental varieties. 

“Michigan will not be recognized as a 
serious wine producer until we have at 
least 2,000 acres of vinifera planted,” 
O'Keefe states emphatically. 


Research efforts 
Wineries, in general, credit the Horticul- 
ture Dept. of MichiganState University (MSU) 


for encouraging more growers to grow wine 
grape varieties, including vinifera. 

“Historically, MSU discouraged the 
planting of vinifera and has begun to 
change, only recently, says Jim Eschner. 
“This is one of the reasons that Michigan 
has lagged behind New York and other 
eastern states in the development of vinif- 
era vineyards.” 

“The experimental winemaking is ben- 
eficial,/” Welsch believes. “MSU’s Foch 
Rosé experiments gave Fenn Valley its Rosé 
program.” 

MSU has investigated the use of oak 
chips and the importance of French oak 
barrels. Most wineries purchase French 
oak barrels to broaden the complexity of 
wines, especially with hybrids like 
Vignoles. 

Rootstock research, experimental clonal 
plantings, and irrigation studies have also 
paid off. 

With respect to trellising and vine train- 
ing, although MSU has conducted broad 
research, most wineries are experimenting 
and retrofitting when needed. The jury is 
definitively out on a best system for a par- 
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ticular varietal, whether hybrid or vinifera. 

“A multiple trunk system is Finger Lakes’ 
(New York) mentality,” maintains Leelanau 
Wine Cellars winemaker Bill Skolnick. 
“That region doesn’t get much snow and 
wedo.” Many growers disagree. A few are 
still hedging their bets. 


Growth prospects 

While Michigan vineyards are thriving, 
northern Michigan’s tart cherry industry is 
not so succesful. Many cherry orchards are 
for sale, particularly on the Leelanau Pen- 
insula. “A really good tart cherry site could 
have the potential to be a good vineyard 
site,” Simpson of Good Harbor reports. 

“The better vineyard sites benefit from 
greater heat summation that comes from 
being slightly inland from Lake Michigan.” 

Simpson recently formed a company to 
aid prospective vineyard development. 
Using Chardonnay as the example, he has 
projected development costs (exclusive of 
land, taxes and interest) for the first five years 
at $9,836/acre. Income in years three to five 
from the sale of grapes is estimated at $5,300. 
This leaves out-of-pocket expenses for the 
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from your wine if 
you take more out of it. 


diatomite filteraid. 


sparkling clarity. 


Inorganic Specialties. 


10022-4236. 
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In every step of wine production, from crushing and pres- 
sing to fermentation to storing, aging and finishing, Kenite 
eliminates unwanted particles and residue, giving wines 


In addition, our technical experts have shown customers 
how a change in equipment or procedures will dramatically 
improve flow rates and clarity, while cutting filteraid costs. 

And you can count on fast, reliable delivery from our two 
plants in Grant County, Washington. 


To learn more, write: Inorganic Specialties Division, 
Witco Corporation, 520 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
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five-year period at $4,536/acre. 

Projections are for a vineyard spaced 9.5 
x5.5 and planted with red or white vinifera 
on rootstock. The estimates assume that 
machinery is rented at $20/hour and labor 
to operate the machinery costs $10/hour. 
Simpson offers the following outline de- 
tailing the state’s principal grape varieties, 
average yields, and current price paid: 


Average Current 

Varietal Yield (T/A) Price ($/T) 

Chardonnay 1.5-3.5 1,000 - 1,500 
Riesling 2.0-4.5 850 - 1,000 
Pinot noir 1.2-2.5 900 - 1,200 
Gamay 15-35 800 - 1,000 
Pinot gris 1.5 - 3.0 800 - 1,000 
Lemberger 2.0 -3.5 800 - 1,000 
Vignoles 3.5 - 6.0 450- 525 
Seyval 3.5-5.0 425- 475 
Marechal Foch 3.5-5.0 425- 475 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Have you spent the night 
scrubbing tartrates out of a vat? 


Put a steam hose inside — not 
yourself. Tartrates will melt away 
quickly. 


Steam kills bacteria on contact. 
Ideal for bottling lines. 


Helps keep tour area sanitary. 


ASME - W/UL & CSA 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(800) 634-8177 
(703) 549-0664 
Fax: (703) 836-2581 


Marketing concepts 

“We'll continue to make a Chablis-like 
Chardonnay because that’s the style we 
can do well,” Moersch affirms. “Together 
with Riesling, it’s our fishing lure in the 
marketplace. It also appeals to regionality 
which isa current market phenomenon. A 
good wine list should represent different 
regions of the U.S. 

“Our offering will be a steely, crisp 
Chardonnay. When Mr. Businessman vis- 
its Chicago or Detroit and finds it ona wine 
list, his curiosity is heightened.” 

However, most producers confirm that 
the hardest frontier to crack is Michigan’s 
finer restaurants, especially those in De- 
troit and the affluent northern Detroit 
suburbs. 

“We want to place a major percentage of 
our annual 25,000-case production in large 
chain stores,” Leelanau Wine Cellars 
winemaker Bill Skolnikstates. “Ifyou have 
good hybrid grapes and you blend, you can 
makea flavorful wine selling for $5 to $6 retail 
and maintain excellent cash flow. This will 
support the premium end of production.” 

St. Julian Winery has adopted four-color 


tank we build. 
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labels for allits varietals. “If you don’t look 
like you're worth it, no one will try your 
wine,” Braganini claims. 

Good Harbor has had major consumer 
recognition for color labels designed by 
local artists, starting in 1985 with the pro- 
prietary Trillium (a semi-dry blend of 
Seyval, Vignoles, Vidal, and Riesling). 

Like Tabor Hill, Fenn Valley has chosen 
to market proprietary names. “This is a 
name-oriented market,” Welsch stresses. 
‘I'm not going to fight the hybrid name 
battle anymore.” 

“Although many wineries are hesitant 
to make this statement, dry-style Michigan 
wines are still a hard sell,” Simpson re- 
ports. “Sweeter wines outsell dry about 20 
to 1. I produce Riesling, but it sells because 
it’s semi-dry with 1.5% to 2% residual 
sugar.” 

The other side of this coin is the success 
of Chateau Grand Traverse with a bone- 
dry Riesling. 1990 bottling was 4,032 cases 
of semi-dry and sweet estate wine and 
3,190 cases of dry estate wine. “We didn’t 
aim our marketing principally at Michigan 
for many years,” winemaker Mark John- 


Our capacities can vary, 
but not our CE 


Quality! 


Over the years, Spokane Metal Products has 
designed and manufactured hundreds of fixed 
top and variable capacity wine tanks in 
every gallonage range. One thing that has 
not varied is the quality we demand in every 


Let us impress you with our quality and our 
competitive prices. Please give us a call so 
we can quote on your next tank order. 


__SPORANE 
——— IME TAL 


—PRODUCTS 


PO. Box 3621, Spokane, Washington 99220 
In WA 1-800-572-3709 © Outside WA 1-800-541-3601 
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son contends. “We concentrated our mar- 
keting efforts in Illinois, California, and 
Minnesota with success. Today, most of 
our sales are in Michigan.” 


Economic viability 


“Where pricing is concerned, we're lim- 
ited by the marketplace perception of 
Michigan wines,” Guest claims. “How- 
ever, out-of-state visitors find our winery. 
They’re well-travelled and are intrigued 
by regionality. It’s a sophistication level 
that’s not grassroots, but is heightened be- 
cause Michigan has built its tourism 
industry.” 

Only 3% of the wine drunk in Michigan 
is Michigan wine. “With these statistics, 
our biggest stumbling block is getting 
Michiganders to drink Michigan wine,” 
Lemon states. “There has been insufficient 
emphasis on getting Michigan wines in 
front of the public.” 

“Michigan Chardonnay, at $14 and 
higher, can’t compete nationally,” 
Braganiniemphasizes. “Some of it will sell 
as anovelty. Riesling has the most poten- 


tial. It may not have the prestige of 
Chardonnay, but it is the best vinifera. 

“Selling Michigan Chardonnay at these 
prices does test the grassroots loyalty of 
Michiganders,” Skolnick remarks. 

On the flip side of this marketing coin, 
Madron Lake Hills Winery sells out of 
Chardonnay for $18/$20 retail with repeat 
sales. “We believe that southwest Michi- 
gan can compare with the best regions of 
the world,” says Eschner. “Our wines are 
not flukes or lucky attempts, but are built 
on the high quality fruit grown in our 
unique region. Our$18/bottle Chardonnay 
does not sellasa novelty, it sells because it’s 
in the bottle. 

“I believe most Michigan winemakers 
set their sights maybe too low. If they don’t 
believe that they can produce world-class 
wines that can stand proudly among the 
best — then they can’t. 

“believe the future for Michigan is qual- 
ity and not just ordinary quality in the 
‘fighting varietal’ market, but the super 
and ultra-premium end of the market. If 
your vineyard site has the potential for 
great wine and you are content to produce 


ordinary ‘good’ wine, then the best use of 
resources is not being made.” 


Michigan Wine Council 

In October 1985, the Michigan Grape & 
Wine Industry Council (MGWIC) was es- 
tablished through legislative action to 
provide research, education, and promo- 
tion for Michigan grapes and wines. In the 
five years since its inception, its chief focus 
has been increased awareness and the cre- 
ation of new markets for Michigan wines. 


The biggest success of MGWIC has been 
the ‘Discover Michigan Wines’ campaign 
begun in 1988. The target audience is the 
25- to 34-year-old, college-educated, high- 
income consumer, shown tobe the primary 
wine purchaser by an American demo- 
graphics report. 

Various campaign materials, including 
window displays, shelf-talkers, table tents, 
menu clips, and bottleneck tabs are avail- 
able for wineries to distribute to key 
accounts. 

The MGWIC has a full-time representa- 
tive travelling the state to promote the 
‘Discover Michigan Wines’ campaign 
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Barrel after barrel... 


... you will find consistent quality 
and craftsmanship. Blue Grass 


Cooperage has been hand- 
building fine American Oak 


barrels for 50 years. Our quality 


and service will assure you 
complete satisfaction. 


Please call for more information. 


Blue Grass Cooperage 
Louisville, Kentucky 


502/368-1626 
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among retailers and restaurateurs, urging 
them to use available promotion materials. 

The majority of Michigan’s winery own- 
ers are concerned that 60% of an annual 
$350,000 budget is being used for the 
MGWIC employees. “When other over- 
head costsare tallied, that leaves only about 
$60,000 for marketing and promotion,” 
Braganini maintains. “That's insufficient.” 

“T haven't found the secret of advertis- 
ing,” Guest affirms, “but we need a short, 
clear message that keeps bombarding the 
public.” 


Legislative concerns 


Due to current production levels of 
Michigan wineries, only St. Julian Wine 
Company is impacted by the 1991 Federal 
Excise Tax (FET). 


Braganini’s additional concern is the 
Michigan Liquor Control Commission 
(MLCC) and the Michigan Attorney 
General's plan to eliminate a tax-break pro- 
vision for wine production for 
Michigan-grown fruit included in the 
MLCC Act. An MLLC spokesperson indi- 


cates that this tax-break provision is un- 
constitutional because it discriminates 
against products from other states. 

“Tt seems to me that we have a strong 
case to rewrite the Michigan rules to mir- 
ror the new Federal tax rules to the letter,” 
Braganini says. 

“If the MLCC were to adopt in total the 
new FET guidelines, we couldn't possibly 
be unconstitutional. The reporting 
mechanism for determining a winery’s 
total volume would already be in place, so 
the State of Michigan would incur no new 
documentation. 

“Based on my research, very few under 
42,000-case American wineries are now 
selling wine in Michigan. The State of 
Michigan stands to lose miniscule rev- 
enue by offering tax-exempt status to these 
wineries. 

“Collectively, the Michigan wineries need 
this “use of Michigan fruit’ tax break because 
we've built our industry around it.” 

Braganini has enlisted the support of all 
Michigan wineries to petition the MLCC 
and the Attorney General to hold off ac- 
tion until June 30, 1991. At that time, the 


The Merlion Glass 


A Professional Tool 


The 11-1/2 oz lime crystal glass 
: we designed greatly 
enhances our winemaker's 
ability to smell attributes 
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winemaking stages, 
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¥ Complete Filtration 
in one pass 


¥ No Color Stripping 
¥ No Temperature 


¥ Ease of Operation 
¥ Complete Automation 


Egg Harbor, NJ 
800-527-0197 609-965-0074 


FET reporting mechanism will be in place 
and will allow assessments of Braganini’s 
proposal on Michigan’s wine tax revenue. 

According to Braganini’s estimates, St. 
Julian Wine Company would owe an ad- 
ditional $85,000 to the State if the ‘use of 
Michigan fruit’ provision were eliminated. 

August and September fogs along Lake 
Michigan hasten the development of fun- 
gal diseases. “I’m concerned about 
potential governmental pull of several 
fungicides,” Welsch says. 


Bright Future 

Michigan’s wine industry has had its 
downside. In the past two years, two pro- 
ducers with sizable production shut their 
doors. 

The past five years have witnessed a few 
exceptionally promising harvest hopes 
dashed by September rains or early frost. 

In general, however, the vintner’s en- 
thusiasm remains high. Growers have been 
challenged to plant more acres of wine 
grapes. Vineyard investments are attrac- 
tive and Michigan’s wine industry is a 
brightsource of fiscaloptimism. @ 
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FREE RUN continued from page 4 


or less acreage will be replanted; 19% ex- 
pect 20%; and 10% expect 30% acreage. 


What percentage of replanting will be 
due to phylloxera infestation? 

In 1991, 96% predict 10% or less. Between 
1991 and 1993, 85% expect 10% or less. 


Do you expect the cost-per-ton of pur- 
chased grapes to increase or decrease from 
1990 levels? 

For Chardonnay, 55% of producers said 
costs would increase in 1991, 30% said they 
would decrease, and 15% predict no change. 
Chardonnay costs in 1992 will increase, said 
40% of producers; will decrease, said 36%; 
and will not change, said 24%. 

For Cabernet Sauvignon in 1991, 54% of 
producers predict cost increases, 32% see 
no change, and 14% forecast a decline. For 
1992 costs, 56% predict increases, 26% see 
no change, and 18% forecast a decrease. 

For all other grape varieties averaged 
together in 1991, 43% of producers predict 
cost increases, 32% see no change, 24% 
predict a decrease. For 1992 costs, 41% 
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predict increases, 32% see no change, and 
28% forecast a decrease. a 


Complete results of the Deloitte & Touche Win- 
ery Financial Survey are available to 
participating wineries only. For additional in- 
formation on the survey, call: Wine Industry 
Service Partners Jon Dal Poggetto, 707/545- 
3311; or Mike Rudy, 415/273-2300. 


WINE LAWYER continued from page 5 


Ironically, franchise laws are not really for 
protection of the ‘middle tier.’ Their purpose 
and effect are to shield those businesses that 
are already in the middle tier from potential 
competitors, by making it difficult for a pro- 
ducer to appoint a distributor on a trial basis. 
They tend to close the door on new entrants 
tothedistribution business, whichsmall-and 
medium-size wineries certainly need. 

Inany case, nowadays one must havea set 
of different distributor contracts, with care- 
fully drawn termination clauses tuned to the 
law of the state in which the wholesale cus- 
tomer is located. Be sure to consult your legal 
adviser before renewing any distributor 
agreement or adding a new distributor. 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX 
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1000 Fourth Street, Suite 540 * San Rafael, CA 94901 
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CALENDAR 


JULY 29-30, Monday-Tuesday 


Red Wine Production Shortcourse — sponsored by the Central Wash- 
ington Wine Technology Group. Speakers include: Paul Pontallier (Chateau 
Margaux, France), Justin Meyer (SilverOak Winery,CA), Jed Steele (Kendall- 
Jackson Winery, CA), and Dr. Ralph Kunkee (UC Davis). Location: Holiday 
Inn, Yakima WA. Inquiries to: Dave Crippen, tel: 509/829-6235 or Dr. 
Charles Edwards, tel: 509/786-2226. 


Grapegrowing/Winemaking Courses, University Extension, UC Davis, CA 


NOV. 2-9, Saturdays — Introduction to Wine Chemistry designed for 
people with a winemaking background but no formal training in wine 
chemistry. The program provides insights into the interplay of chemical 
reactions that occur in wine and in winemaking. First Saturday examines 
basics about acids; sulfur dioxide in wine; and crush chemistry. Second 
Saturday concentrates on fining and stabilization reactions, and spoilage 
and its treatment. Location: UC Davis. Instructor: Clark Smith, consulting 
winemaker. Time: 9am - 4:30pm. Fee: $120. 


NOV. 14, Thursday — Exporting California Wine: Markets and Me- 
chanics. Introduces winery managers to mechanics of exporting wine and 
to review potential markets. Location: El Rancho Tropicana Hotel, 7200 
Santa Rosa Ave., Santa Rosa, CA. Instructor: Fred Klose, Agricultural Ex- 
port Program, Calif. Dept. of Food & Ag. Time: 9am - 4:30pm. Fee: $90 
(includes lunch.) 


NOV. 18, Monday — Out-of-state compliance: Legal requirements for 
shipping out of state. Reviews regulations and paperwork required to ship 
wineto otherstates. You willobtainan understanding ofstaterequirements, 
a list of the right questions to ask (and who to ask), and a 250-page manual. 
Location:St.Supery Winery, 8840St. Helena Hwy, Rutherford,CA. Instructor: 
Andrea Anderson, compliance consultant. Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $120 
(includes lunch.) 


NOV. 19, Tuesday — Winery financial planning and modeling, using 
acomputer. Program focuses on the planning process and assumptions of 
eachstep inthe process of creating sales and income forecasts, accounting for 
cost of goods sold and operating expenses to create a projection of gross 
margin, and how to use that information to develop cashflow projections, 
profit/loss statements, and funding needs with a series of linked spread- 
sheets using LOTUS 1,2,3. Copies of instructor’s spreadsheet templates will 
be available at nominal cost. Location: St. Supery Winery, 8840 St. Helena 
Hwy, Rutherford, CA. Instructor: George Schofield, George Schofield As- 
sociates, St. Helena, CA. Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $130 Gincludes lunch). 


Keg Judustrial Associates 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


¢ Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


e Specialty Fittings 


e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ Definox Valves ¢ MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Strahman Valves e Hose Fittings 
e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 


NOV. 21, Thursday — Taxation and accounting for the small vineyard. 
Topics: formulating a business plan, choosing the form of doing business, 
andestate planning. Course followsthe accounting fora vineyard operation 
from start-up through land clearing, planting, preproductive and produc- 
tivestages. Taxaspects and specificaccounting techniques will be discussed. 
Location: UC Davis. Instructor: L. Gregory Scott, tax partner, Price 
Waterhouse Accountants, Oakland, CA. Time: 9am - 4pm, Fee: $120 (in- 
cludes lunch + materials). 


NOV. 22, Friday — Taxation and accounting for the small winery 
(60,000 casesand under). Topics: pros /consofincorporationand Subchapter- 
S status, determining cost of goods sold, inventory valuation and costing, 
pros/cons of electing LIFO, accelerating deductions through farm account- 
ing procedures, depreciation methods, fringe benefits, and estate planning. 
Location: UC Davis. Instructor: L. Gregory Scott, (see previous course). 
Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $120 (includes lunch + materials). 


DEC. 3, Tuesday — Winegrape Pest Management. An update for PCAs 
and vineyard owners offered every two years includes currentresearch and 
information on diagnosis and management of disease and insect pest 
problemsin winegrapes. Location: Veteran’s Memorial Building, 203E.14th 
St., Davis, CA. Instructor: James Wolpert, viticulture specialist, Dept. of 
Viticulture /Enology, UC Davis. Time: 9am - 4pm. Fee: $85 (includes box 
lunch). 


DEC. 7, Saturday — Introduction to Wine Analysis designed primarily 
for home winemakers. Covers the following crucial tests: free and total SO,, 
volatile and titratable acidity, pH, malolactic paper chromatography, sugar, 
and percent alcohol. Participants should bring several 750mL samples of 
their own wines or samples wines will be provided. Location: UC Davis. 
Instructor: Bob Bertheau, enologist, Chalk Hill Winery, Healdsburg, CA. 
Time: 8am - 5pm. Fee: $120. 


For further details and to enroll by phone, call 800/752-0881. Davis and Dixon 
residents or outside California call 916/757-8777. a 


ENOFERM™ ACTIVE DRIED WINE YEAST 
SUPPLIED BY DANSTAR FERMENT 


Strains with specific properties and proven 
performance selected from International wine 
making regions and Wine Research Institutes. 


e Enzyme activity to develop varietal flavors. 

¢ Contribution to mouth feel and wine body. 

¢ Color retention during red wine fermentation. 

e Osmotic and alcohol tolerance for high brix 
juice and difficult to complete ferments. 


Distributed by : 
VINQUIRY 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue, 
Healdsburg, CA 95448. 
tel. (707) 433 8869 - fax. (707) 433 2927 


Supplied by : 
DANSTAR FERMENT 
44 Montgomery Street 
Suite 500 © 
San Francisco CA 94104 
tel. (415) 955 0555 - fax. (415) 397 6309 
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MEL KNOX 


Barrel 


Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


e New barrels of all sizes 


¢ Tanks 
e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 
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USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE. 


Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source 


NEW! 
Angels’ Visits 
D. Darlington 


An inquiry into the mystery of Zin- 
fandel. Interviews with Paul Draper of 
Ridge Winery and Joel Peterson of 
Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 
Barolo, A study of the wines of Alba 
Michael Garner, Paul Merritt 

288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 


Burgundy, Comprehensive Guide to 
Producers, Appellations and Wines 
Robert M. Parker, Jr. 


864pp—$39.95 Order #6588 
NEW! 

Chardonnay, Your International Guide 
Alan Young 


In-depth, comprehensive look at 
grapegrowing and winemaking in- 
cluding the origins of Chardonnay 
and regions: France, North America, 
Canada, Australasia, Italy, and Spain. 
182pp—$26.95 Order #PWV-CAY 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing & Controls 
Richard P. Vine 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 
260pp—$7.95 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer, Lider 


Order #507 


780pp—$42.50 Order #549 
Grape Growing R.Weaver 
371pp—$42.95 Order #659 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 
391pp—$42.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine Paul Cadiau 
English/French wine dictionary con- 
tains over 3,500 words and phrases in 
grapegrowing and winemaking. 


$9.45 Order #+WD-PC 
Making Sense of Wine AYoung 
167pp—$19.95 Order #MSW-AY 


Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 
M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 


341pp—$85.00 Order #732 
Modern Winemaking PJackisch 
280pp—$26.50 Order #907 


Proceedings of 7th Australian 
Wine Industry Technical Conference 
43 papers plus 38 poster summaries 


from comprehensive 1989 Conference. 


Now available - back in stock 
Production of Grapes & Wine 

in Cool Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
192pp—$39.95 Order #PW-JS 


Production Wine Analysis 
B.Zoecklein, K.Fugelsang, B.Gump, 
F.Nury, Fresno State Univ. 
550pp—$59.95 Order #PWA 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 
RWhite, B.Adamson, B.Rankine 
96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RFW 


NEW! » Sunlight into wine 

R. Smart/M. Robinson 

Canopy microclimate and manage- 
ment, trellis systems, How to do it. 
$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


Table Wines, The Technology of 
Their Production 
M.A. Amerine, M.A. Joslyn 


879pp—$40.00 Order #509 
The Taste of Wine E.Peynaud 
258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Techniques for Accurate Chemical 
Analysis of Grape Juice & Wine 
Patrick lland 

Step-by-step, ‘how to’ book covering 
many analyses including helpful hints 
and diagrams of apparatus. 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Jancis Robinson 


280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Viticulture, Vol. | 

Resources in Australia 
B.G. Coombe, PR. Dry 
211pp—$35.00 Order #AIP-VIT-I 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies”’ 
Charles Pomerol, editor 


370pp—$45.00 Order #6599 
A Wine Grower’s Guide 

Philip Wagner 

225pp-$19.95 Order #546 


Winegrowing in Eastern America 
Lucy Morton 


217pp—$24.95 Order #923 


Wine Proceedings 2000 — Australia 
Proceedings of Wine 2000 Confer- 
ence, Adelaide, Australia, August, 
1989. 23 authors on Wine and Health; 
Wine Industry as a Corporate Entity; 
Interaction with Government; Grape 
Supply Issues; Production Econom- 
ics; Marketing Distribution. 


400pp—$43.95 Order #712 272pp—$35.00 Order #Aus-7 


$37.50 Order #PW-PI 87pp—$20.00 Order #PWV-A2000 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Vintech Mobile Bottling: Sterile bottling with inverted rinser, de-aera- 
tion and gas injection station (only by GAI), pure gravity filler, vacuum 
corker, spinner, front and back full glue labeler. Most competitive prices. 
Call for scheduling now: 800/228-0664. 


Save time + $$ on sulphite analysis by the Ripper test. Send $21 for 1-litre 
of Vinodine™ photostable iodine, guaranteed against decay for 1-year, 
plus bonus report “Improving the Ripper method for Sulphite Analysis”. 
Contact: HRL, Suite D, 1940-180 St. RR#8, Surrey, B.C., Canada, V3S 5J9. 
Tel: 604/531-9791; Fax: 604/224-0540. 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back 
label capability. Quality, professional handling of your wines. Separate 
labeling only service available. For additional information, contact Don 
Hudson, Chateau Bottlers, 707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


Custom méthode champenoise production available: Mirassou 
Champagne Cellars is pleased to offer custom Méthode Champenoise 
production at our newly renovated and expanded facility in Los Gatos, 
CA. We offer competitive rates for any level of involvement from simple 
disgorging of your bottled product to complete service of fruit, sourced by 
us, to finished case goods. Limited quantities of cuvée stock also avail- 
able. Refs available from satisfied clients. Reply in confidence to: Sean 
Lin, Mirassou Champagne Cellars, 300 College Ave., Los Gatos, CA 
95032, Tel: 408/354-2165 Fax: 408/395-5830. 


Frozen vineyard forces SALE: Six wine tanks, 12,000-gal each, double- 
jacketed, stainless steel. Purchased in 1988 from Paul Mueller Mfg., used 
two seasons. Located in Boardman, OR on UP rail. Tel: 503/481-6619. 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine Bottling at Your Winery, Owner 
Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 2-label Capacity—1,500 cs/ 
day—Generator on truck. Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573, 
707/963-5705. 


Refractometers — $170; pH pens — $99; lab chemicals, glassware, 
apparatus. Custom Lab Supply, 2127 Research Dr., Livermore, CA 94550, 
phone: 415/449-4371. 


BULLDOG PUP — quality design of this stainless steel racking wand 
allows you to move wine gently using nitrogen pressure. Winemakers 
love the PUP for racking and/or topping. For information, call the 
Boswell Company 415/457-3955 or Fax 415/457-0304. 


FOR SALE: Used mechanical truck scale with weigh beam, 20' X9' weigh 
platform; 30,000-Ib. gross capacity, easily upgraded to incorporate new 
electronic weigh display and ticket printer, lever system in very good 
condition, last sealed by Weights and Measures in 1989. Asking $1,750.00. 
Call Bryan del Bondio at Markham Vineyards, 707/963-5292. 


FOR SALE: Valley bladder press 2600 with pomace auger. Great shape. 
$14,800 or best offer. Call 707/433-8429. 


Interested in New Zealand? Enologist for testing and consultation 
six months in Napa, six months in New Zealand. Enology degree 
and winemaking experience necessary. Call The Wine Lab, 707/224- 
7003 or Fax resume to: 707/255-2019. 


FOR SALE: Automatic corker, 3000 bph, in great condition. Com- 
plete with vacuum head attachment. For information callVic at 
(707) 433-3104. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. 
Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., San 
Francisco, CA 94107, Tel: 415/974-5645. 


AVAILABLE: 3-ring PWV binders for $5.00 each plus sales tax (in 
California) plus $4.00 shipping per order. 


WANTED: Practical Winery/Vineyard editorial staff wants to know 
what you think about the PWV content, the PWV look, especially 
about whether PWV is delivering what you expect form PWV. PWV 
will extend your subscription six months for letters we print. Please 
write to PWV at: 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534. 
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MARKETPLACE 


VINEYARD INVESTIGATIONS LEGAL COUNSEL e 
Paul W. Skinner, Ph.D Licensed Businesses y 
Packaged Goods Distribution 


Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


e Vine Nutrient Analysis 
© Soil Fertility and Water Management 


e Soil Data Interpi eration 
© Soil Identification & Cultivar Selection 


° Vineyard Problem Resolution Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 
Write or Call for more information | CORBIN HOUCHINS 


1015 Village Circle Winters, California 95694 Professional Service Corporation 
(916) 795-1406 720 3rd Ave., Suite #1500 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104-1825 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Sania 
_ WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD LISI RATTLE 


pen ZA rte of dranings and spectfeatons torte folowing areas: aaa 

NEW 
CARTONS & DIVIDERS — Main Service Design — Tank Lighting and Valve Control 
—Computer Grade Power Supplies — Refrigeration Power and Control 


| — Motor and Pump Control — Bottling Line Control 
E : — High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration 


Operation 
(415) 234-5670 anes ee ae 


Arthur Engineering, Inc. 
860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 6656 Owens Dr., Pleasanton, CA 94588 


415/ 460-0845 eS 
THE eth A Powerful Newsletter That Is 


Guaranteed to Increase Profits 


~MA RKETING with Low-Cost Marketing 
SUNRIDG af NEWSLETTER 
wae NURSERY Siem RS E RY ¢ A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 


give you that important competitive edge. 


YY f Dee Owe ° ° " © So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 


¢ Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 


VITIC ULTU RAL N U RS ERIES 10-year subscription. 


To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 


Special 121 ng in rootstocks The Guerrilla Marketing GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
j Newsletter — It’s tough to 260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
Route 5, Box 534M ¢ Bakersfield, CA 93307 pS ie a anege nil Vellec cai oAceae 
Phone: 805/858-2237 Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 


WINE PACKAGING 


Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 
1 and 3 Bottle Gift 
2-3-4-6 Bottle Carrier 
1-2-3-4-6-12 Bottle UPS 


~ 
 SOc\* 


The American Wine Society is a national non-profit organization devoted to educating its 
members and the general public about all aspects of wine production, use and appreciation. 
The Society is independent and has no commercial affiliation. 


Membership is open to any interested person, wine enthusiast, professional in the wine 
business, amateur winemaker - anyone who wants to lear more about wine. 


Annual (calendar year) dues are $24.00 fae individual or couple, which includes the Society's 
quarterly Journal, Special Bulletins and much more. 


For free brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 


NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 


R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call (717) 993-2431 
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MARKETPLACE 


>) Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 
Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


Wine East 


Keep up-to-date with the grape and wine 
industry in Eastern North America! 


With more than 525 wineries and more than 80 percent of the U.S. 
Senate located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and alert consumers are discovering the importance 
of keeping informed about this rapidly expanding wine region. 
Published bi-monthly, Wine East contains in-depth features on wine- 
making, grape growing and marketing; research updates, news events; 
and a responsible editorial viewpoint on political and social issues 
related to the wine industry. 

Subscription rate: $18.00 for one year ($26.00 in Canada and overseas, 
payable in U.S. funds). Sample copy free upon request. 


L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 


Winery Software 
Winery Production Management System 


Eleven years experience computerizing bulk wine record-keeping on personal computers has 
made us a leader in the field. Our system uses MS/DOS and requires a hard disk. The system 
includes the following functions: 
e Easily providing a complete trace for a wine-lot back to weight tags. 
(Great for a BATF audit.) 
© Supplying the cellar with information to manage the bulk wine inventory. 
¢ Providing management with bulk wine summary and cost reports. 
e Easily producing the monthly BATF-#702 form with an audit listing of all entrances and exits 
to the bulk wine system. 
Our commitment is to provide wineries with the best in affordable computerized bulk 
wine management and to support our clients in the implementation and continued 


use of this system. : : 
Data Consulting Associates 


18000 Coleman Valley Road, Occidental, CA 95465 
707/874-3067 


Riparia Press Announces An Impending Addition To Your Library 


GRAPE ROOTSTOCKS 
WINEMAKING IN THE VINEYARD 


By Lucie Morton Garrett 
Linking vine with soil, grape roots are out of sight, but they should 
never be out of mind! 


Becoming a founding customer and guarantee receipt of the 
prepublication discount offer, send the form below to: 

RIPARIA PRESS, P.O. Box G, Broad Run, VA 22014 or Fax: 703-347-2601 
NAME: 

ADDRESS: 


Cooperage 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 

French Oak and American Oak 

Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. Total commitment to our cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction has made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 

© We offer: 

e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 

e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 

e Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 

e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 


Check our cooperage rates and find out how much money you can save! 
Let Independent Stave fill your French oak and American oak wine barrel needs. 


Independent Stave Company 


1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536 © 417/588-4151 
4391 Broadway Dr., American Canyon, CA 94589 ° 707/644-2530 


MARCON FILTERS 


FILTER SYSTEMS FROM 3 TO 
21 PLATES (SIZE 8” x8”) 

All models can use pads 

or reusable membranes. 

D.E. plates available 


Plates may be purchased separately 
with a free paper template for ‘‘do-it- 
yourself”’ frame. 


Tangential Flow systems available. 
Pilot systems from $130 U.S. FOB Downsview 


40 Beverly Hills Dr., Downsview, Ont. CANADA M3L 1A1 


BARREL 


(416) 248-8484 


SERVICE DIVISION 
1-800-365-8231 
(707)942-4291 
FAX (707) 942-5426 


BUILDERS 


BARREL SHAVING & RETOASTING 
Router cut method, renews the life of your 
experienced cooperage. Oak fire retoasting. 


BARREL REPAIR 
Stave replacements to borebug holes, no 
repair too big or small. Expert coopers on duty. 
TANK ASSEMBLY & REPAIR 
Reliable installation by licensed & insured 
coopers. Competitive rates. 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 540, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 © Fax (415) 457-0304 


METALLI KA® SHRINKABLE CAPSULES 


We're very proud of our 
cheap imitations 


potyeTHyLeNE PUSHOVERS® 


APM, 


We deliver all of your packaging needs e 


441 INDUSTRIAL WAY « BENICIA, CA 94510 + 707-745-8060 + FAX: 707-745-0371 * THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA: 800-487-7555 


